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THE MEAT MARKETS. 


While some are condemning the beef | 
trusts,and others finding fault with the | 


farmers and stock growers who should 
have prepared themselves to furnish a 
larger supply and kept prices lower, neither 
seem to grasp the situation, or to see how to 
relieve the stringency in the market. 

To attempt to increase the supply of beef 
means a long delay, not as much as might 
have been necessary a few years ago,, when 
few cattle were fattened at less than three 
years old, even when bred solely for beef, 
and many were fed ayear longer, while in 
the farming districts they were bred for 
work and fed for work until they were often 
ten or twelve years old before they were 
turned off as beef. 


A herd of beef cattle, however, ean | 


scarcely be expected to more than double its 
numbers each year, and when the demand is 
growing so rapidly that this will not be 
sufficient to supply it, something must be 
substituted for the beef ; something that can 
be produced in almost unlimited numbers, 
and produced as cheaply or sold as cheaply 
to the consumer as are the beef animals. 
Sheep do often produce an increase of more 
than one hundred per cent., and mutton 
could well be substituted for beef, to the 
advantage, probably, of both producer and 
consumer. 

Mutton is now less expensive than beef, 
and is said to be more easily digested, and 
probably not less nutritious. We must own 
that we have a prejudice against beef, per- 
haps because from 1861 to 1864 we had beef 
almost every day, and not porterhouse or 
sirloin steak, either. If there was any of 
that inthe animals killed for’ us, higher 
officers were likely to get it. .We sometimes 
had a little salt fat pork for a change, which 
was better, but bacon was only given out 
when we chanced to capture a few wagons 
from the enemy. Mutton and chicken we 
had a few times, but they did not come from 
the commissary department. 


Some people have a dislike to: pork,’ 


whether from young animals or those! older 
and well fattened, froma feeling that the 
meat is not easily digestible, and probably 
it is not by some people, while others, or 
particularly those engaged in hard labor in 
the open air, find no food that suits them 
better than the tlesh of the swine. 
Naturally, the hog occurs to our mind as 
the first resource as a substitute for our fail- 
ing beef supply. It is not difficult to in- 
crease our supply of pork ten, twenty, or 
possibly a hundred times in a year, if we 
have the food for them. Ten or a dozen 
sood sows and one male would give us the 
pigs, and we have but to grow the grain for 
them. We export millions of bushels of 
corn each year, and every bushel is capable 
if making ten pounds or more of pork if 
properly fed. hie 
But yet we would not rely upon the pork 
lone to supply the place of our short and 
apidly shortening beef supply. The sup- 
\ of poultry could be increased mucb 
wore rapidly than that of pork, and all 
-ems to depend upon the same question, 
le producing of food for them. No one can 
that poultry is not wholesome or very 
itritious food. We used to hear a poultry 
ser say that he could work longer and do 
re work on athree-pound chicken than 
six pounds of roast beef or beefsteak. 
t that he devoured either at one meal, but 
le several meals from them. Yet he 
s a man who worked out of doors, and 
s called a hard workman, especially when 
vorked at home for himself. 
lowever this may be, there need be no 
ser of our meat supply growing scarce, 
| the beef cattle should be vanished 
| the face of the earth. We have heard 
eople tell of others older than them- 
s wondering what people would find to 
them for meat for the winter after the 
and bears had all been killed off, but we 
they are quite as well provided for as 
they depended upon what they found 
» forest. 
- occasionally hear some croaker telling 
» day when the earth and the ocean will 
oduce enough to feed those who will 
ite it, but we do not worry about that 
ven asthe past has produced plenty, 
pe the future may do so, and if it fails, 
ie when it comes will be so far away 
ir name will have passed from mem- 


eturn to whence we started, the farm- 

id stock growers are raising more 
than they were a few years ago; they 

ding them better and not only grow- 

ire beef cattle, but more dairy stock. 

a require three or five years, perhaps 
n for this change to make much show in 
9 -e-stock market, but it will have its 
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| _ When the farmers of the New England 
States increase their dairy herds, and strive 
| to _Taise every promising calf to a beef 
| animal or a dairy cow, then we may see our 
| markets supplied with beef and dairy prod- 
ucts, and if poultry shall become more 
| abundant and better appreciated, we may 
| not need to feel the scarcity of beef. 
| Possibly we may live to see the day when 
| the horse is utilized for food here as it is in 
| European countries. We have not tested 
the tlesh of horse or mule knowingly, but 
| we have talked with those who had, and 
their reports were that either of them was 
hot much less palatable than the ox or cow, 
|ifin fair condition of flesh. The lean old 
| COW or ox does not ‘make very desirable 
| beef. 
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Live Stock Notes. 
The farmer whose breeding sow raises 
| two good litters of pigs each year, and can 
| turn them off, well fattened, at about six or 








| seven months old, weighing from 175 to 225 
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good clover is too valuable for hay, and 
other pasture too poor for the hogs, and 
partly, it may be, because they want the 
manure from the hog yards for other crops. 
Yet they can get nearly all the advantages of 
the pasture excepting the exercise, by having 
_—e near the pig yard, of rye, and later 
on of field peas and oats to cut and throw 
in a little, say a bushel basketful for three 
hogs, ora little more if they will eat it 
every day. After these are gone there 
should be a field of rape to begin on, and 
that will last as long as they should need it, 
say until a month before slaughtering, dur- 
ing which time they can get along without 
green food, and certainly should not have 
rape or turnips, as they impart their flavor 
to the meat. If there are any intervals be- 
tween the crops there will probably be 
clover or some of the coarse grasses and 
weeds to give them, which they will relish 
for a change, or a green corn stalk with the 
ear on willdo. This green fodder should 


I used two pounds of fine bone, mixed 
with tlie soil, to each tree when setting. 
Since that time there has been no fertilizer 
used, with nothing but intense cultivation, 
resulting in an annual average growth of 
over four feet, though I cut back the growth 
to within one foot each year. The cultiva- 
tion hax been six times per month each way 
with the ‘“Double-Action Cutaway Har- 
row.”’ 

This harrow keeps the land true, and so 
much so;that my orchard, which is on a 
high, dry, almost barren knoll, with over 
one hundred feet slope in forty rods, is kept 
true. 

Please remember I am not growing weeds, 
only plum trees. It now looks as though, 
with this harrow, I should be able to de- 
velop anentirely new condition in the culti- 
vation of fruit. Ihave a most remarkable 
growth of wood and fruit on that dry 
knoll. All who see this plum orchard say 





always be fed ona clean floor, and no more 


they never saw the like before. The third 
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of the mouse. 

In 1898 a few more experiments were 
made, an ounce of the 
poured upon a wad of old burlap loosely 
wound around the end of a stick in such a 
way that when the stick was pushed down 
into the burrow and then withdrawn the 
burlap would remain in the hole. The 
holes, of course, were stopped up and 


two days Jater they had not been 
opened, so that it was pretty sure 
that the animals were dead inside, 


as there was evidence of their having been, 
very recently, present. 

In 1899 experiments were continued by 
Mr. R. A. Cushman with similar successful 
results. On July 27 ahole was treated at 
9.30 A. M. with two-thirds of an ounce of 


“One day I’ found a burrow with two 
woodchucks in it. Filling up one of the 


liquid being | outlets I put the bisulphide in the other, 


with the result that the holes were never 
reopened. 

**On another farm a short distance from 
home I treated about twenty burrows one 
day after haying. d did not visit ali the 
holes again, but so far as I know none 
of them was reopened. This method not 
only kills the old woodchucks, but it also 
destroys in a humane way the young inthe 
burrow. It has, too, the additional ad- 
vantage that the animal tis not only killed, 
but heis buried and the hole is filled so that 
considerable time is thus saved.’’ 

In 1902 experiments were begun early 
in April and continued for several weeks, 


bisulphide of carbon just atter a woodchuck | the results in all cases being apparently 


had been seen to enter it. The afternoon of 
the next day the hole had not heen uncov- 
ered, so that it was safe to assume that 
there was a dead and buried woodchuck 
within it. 
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pounds each, is likely to make a profit al-. 
‘most without regard to the price of grain. 
More especially is this true if he has 
skimmilk and waste vegetables to feed them 
up to about a month before slaughtering, 
and uses them judiciously along with his 
grain, for those are not enough to get the 
most rapid growth without grain. <A slop 
made with water instead of milk should have 
no more water than enough to moisten it, 
and really should not bea slop at all, but 
just should bea moist mash as thick as it 
can be with the grain moistened. They 
need comfortable houses and dry beds all 
the time, and while the larger pork producers 
in the West find it tobe profitable to use 
clover fields‘as pasture, or to turn the hogs 
into the woods to eat acorns and beech nuts, 
in New England clover is too valuable, 
beech nuts and acorns too scarce to 
make these profitable. A well-kept hog} 
house and yards with the §food brough- 
to them fattens pigs more rapidly 
here. Yet we would advise during the 
growing period, or from two to five months 
old, the addition of a little meat scrap, the 
dried beef scraps every day, increasing from 
a handful to perhaps a pint, ag they increase 
in size. The spring pigs will relish a little 
green corn on the ear, and will eat cob and 
all, but when it gets too dry for them to do 
this, we would not feed corn on the ear at 
all. And for fattening we would prefer two 
bushels of meal from old corn to three 
bushels of the same season’s growth. 

The fall pigs will relish a little early-cut 
clover hay every day during the winter, and 
green clover as soon as it is large enough to 
cut, but it should not be cut until fairly 
well grown, and never be allowed to wilt 
before being fed. In either case it might 
cause indigestion and bowel disorders, 
though these latter may often be prevented 
by the use of a mixture of charcoal and 
wood ashes, equal parts, with one-fourth 
theamount of salt as of either of the others. 
Yet for our use we always found the char- 
coal alone sufficient, as we usually added 
the ration. There is a 








For certain reasons the farmers in the 
Eastern States do not take kindly tu the idea | 
of devoting much good land to the purpose ; 
of a hog pasture, partly because they think : 





' having his stomach overloaded or his body 


given than they will eat clean ,and with a 
relish. ; 

We said this was equally as good as the 
pasture, excepting the exercise, but; if: the: 
pig is to be killed at six or seven months. 
old, it should have but little exercise., ‘The 
object is to make it eat and grow fat, and. if 
laughing is productive of fat, the pig will 
laugh when the green food is given. “or the 
breeding stock we own that we should like 
a little more exercise, and if possibile 
there should be a bit of pasture where 
they can be kept, or yards for them. 
in the orchard. When the pasture 
is gone or the ground frozen, unless one 
has ensilage, there should be a few roots 
raised to give the breeding stock some every 
day. Give them raw always. They are 
mostly water, anyway, and to boil them 
makes them more watery. Cow peas, 
sorghum, peanuts and artichokes have their 
advocates for the hog pasture, but we think 
the crops we have named are better adapted 
to this section of the country. 


When at work in the field in a hot day, 
and especially in dusty work, as harrowing, 
cultivating and running the horse rake or 
tedder, which usually stir upa dust, there 
are few men who do notthink it necessary 
to stop occasionally to wash the dust out of 
mouth and throat with water if they have 
notanything worse. Yet how many think 
that the team also may be suffering from 
thirst or from a mouth filled with dry 
dust? We fear not many do so. If near 
the well or spring they go for their own 
drink, and if far away they are usually 
thoughtful enough ,to take a jug along 
with them, but the animals must wait until 
it is timeto unhitch. Then often they drink 
too freely when overheated, and there isa 
ease of colic, especially if the water is very 
cold. How much better it would be to take 
a barrel of water anda bucket into the field 
and gize the horses a little two or three 
times ina day. They could learna lesson 
at the race track where the horse’s mouth 
is swabbed out after each heat to relieve it 
from the dust, and the nostrils also are 
cleansed. The animal is refreshed without 


chilled with too much water at one time. 
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Plum Culture. 





sides in South Glastonbury, Ct., 1425 plum 
trees. At the time of setting out, these 
trees (which were mere sprouts) were cut 
off to uniform height of three feet above the 
ground, and were set twelve feet apart on 





year there were five hundred large peach 
baskets of plums,’ the finest ever grown in 
4his section. The. estintate for this year is 
foraivery large! crop and ‘of large size. I 
have. just commencéd':thinning out the 
plums this year..: [tis an ‘off year for plums 
in this section, and from less than four hun- 
dred trees I have taken fifty bushels. They 
willdouble up from this time on very fast. 
I will report later about the plums. 
GEORGE M. CLARK. 
Higganuny;'Ct., July 21. 3 
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Killing Woedchucks with Carbon Bisul- 
phide. 


Much damage is done to various crops 
every year by the common woodchuck or 
ground hog. Many ways of exterminating 
these animals have been devised, but, on the 
whole, the simplest and most satisfactory 
method is that of the use of bisulphide of 
carbon, an inflammable liquid which on ex- 
posure to air volatizes into a vapor that is 
very destructive to animal life. 

This substance has been in use for several 
years for destroying ground squirrels in the 
Western States, and has also been largely 
used for killing insects in mills and facto- 
ries. It has often been recommended and 
utilized to destroy woodchucks, but its mer- 
its for this purpose do not seem to be very 
generally appreciated. 

It isthe purpose of this brief bulletin to 





eral seasons, in the use of carbon bisulphide 
as a woodchuck exterminator. The experi- 
ments have been carried on with the help of 
Messrs. A. F. Conradi, W. F. Fiske and R. 
A. Cushman, as well as of Mr. Percy A. 
Campbell, who has reported the results of 
his work in another part of the State. 

One special advantage of carbon bisul- 
phide is that its vapor is more than twice as 
heavy As air, so that ina woodchuck burrow 
it will follow along the hole until it reaches 
the bottom, crowding the air above it to the 


top. As the animal is likely to be in the | 


lower part of the burrow, it is almost cer- 
tain to inhate the poisonous vapor and be 
killed. 


THE SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Our first experiments in the use of bi- 
sulphide of carbon for killing woodchucks 
were made in 1897, when Mr. Fiske 
treated a number of holes with the sub- 
stance. So far as known the results 
were all successful. In one case the bur- 
row was dug out and a large woodchuck 
was found dead in a circular chamber, about 
five feet from the mouth of the burrow and 
two feet below the ground vertically. In 
another case a mouse hole connecting with 
a woodchuck burrow which had been treated 
with the bisulphide was dug out, and three 
white-bellied field mice were found dead, 
showing that the poisonous vapor had fol- 
lowed along the comparatively small burrow 





1 
| 





Another burrow having two entrances 
was treated the morning of July 27 with 
about an ounce of bisulphide. At 2 P. M. 
the next day neither entrance had been un- 
covered. A third burrow, having three en- 
trances, treated at the same time with 
nearly an ounce of bisulphide to each en- 
trance had not been uncovered when visited 
on the afternoon of the next day. <A fourth 
burrow, having four entrances, was treated 
at 10 A. M., July 27, nearly an ounce of the 
liquid being used in each entrance, which 
was, of course, covered with earth immedi- 
ately after treatment. At2P.M., July 28, 
none of the entrances had been uncovered. 

On July 29, 1899, two burrows were 
treated; one having only one entrance was 
covered at 9.30 A. M., after treatment 
with one ounce of bisulphide of car- 
bon. Two days later at 2 P. M., it had 
not been uncovered. Still another of much 
the same sort was treated in like manner 
and with like result. 

In 1901 no particular experiments were 
made at Durham, but through the kindness 
of one of our students, Mr. Percy A. Camp- 
bell, I am able to give the following results 
of some work in this line done at Litchfield, 
N.H. Mr. Campbell’s report is as follows: 

** The first day that I killed woodchucks 
with carbon bisulphide was in the last of 
June before the grass had been cut, so that 
there were a few holes which I did not find. 


: : : | I started out with a small can of carbon bi- 
record a series of experiments, covering sev- | 


sulphide, some old cotton in my pocket, a 
handle basket and a shovel. I began on 
one side of the field and treated every hole 
hat I came to. I first filled the basket 
with dirt and set it above the hole 
ready to turn in; then taking a small 
piece of cotton which I could hold 
easily between my thumb and finger I 
poured upon it just enough carbon bisul- 
phide to saturate it. Then I threw this 
into the hole as far as_ possible, and 
immediately poured in the dirt and filled 
the hole up even with the surface. If there 
was more than one entrance to the burrow 
I always filled in all but one before the 
treatment. Several holes were in tie river 
bank and some in the grass land. In each 
of three cases 1 saw woodchuceks go into the 
burrow just before I treated it; none of 
these was dug open afterward. Out of 
about twenty-five burrows that I treated 
that afternoon, all of which gave evidence 
of having been recently used by wood- 
chucks, only two or three were dug open, 
and these apparently had been burrowed 
into from the outside rather than opened 
from the inside, asthe earth was thrown 
back away from the holes. 

“ After the grass was cut I followed up 
this treatment as fast as untreated holes 
were found, with the result that by the 
latter part of August hardly an open burrow 


1 could be found upon the farm, and it was 


very seldom that a woodchuck was seen. 


suvcessful. More than a dozen burrows 
were treated by Mr. Conradi with the bi- 
sulphide of carbon, an ounce or more of the 
liquid being used for each burrow. These 
| burrows were in all sorts of situations, 
some of them on open hillsides, others along 
the borders of woods, and others in mead- 
ows. Only in two instances were the 
holes reopened after treatment, and in each 
of these cases there was conclusive evidence 
that they had been opened from the outside 
by woodchucks burrowing into them. 
PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 

It should be distinctly understood by 
every one who uses carbon bisulphide for 
any purpose that it is highly volatile, in- 
flammable and poisonous. When mixed 
with air it is also highly explosive. Any 
reasonable care in its use out of doors, how- 
ever, can lead to no ill results. Used as 
recorded in the above experiments there is 
no necessity for one to inhale the vapor, and 
a small quantity in a glass-stoppered bottle 
may be safely stored awayin a cool place 
without danger. Of course it must be kept 
out of the reach of children, and 
away from fire of any kind. The 
one who applies it to woodchuck bur- 
|} rows must not be smoking while handling 
| the Jiquid. For most people it is prob- 

ably better to buy of the local druggist a 
| small quantity at a time, in which case it 
| Should not cost more than twenty-five or 
| thirty-five cents a pound, than to have to 
| store alarger amount. The ordinary com- 
| mercial carbon bisulphide will do as well 
| for this purpose as that which is chemically 
pure.—Prof. Clarence M. Weed of New 
Hampshire Experiment Station. 
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Potatoes are Blighting. 


The late blight or “rust”? has appeared 
on early potatoes at the Vermont Experi- 
ment Station, Burlington. This date, July 
| 13, is the earliest record of its appearance 
| there for the past thirteen years, during 
which it has been a matter of critical study 
by the station officers. They consider that 
the chances favor even more serious devel- 
opment of the disease than last year—and 
possibly, if weather favors, the worst 
scourge of the last decade. The reasons for 


bly early beginning of the blight—which 
means that whatever the weather conditions 
it will spread insidiously from this time on; 
second, the large amount: ef rot occurring 
| last autumn means that the germs of the 
disease, which are carried in the seed pota- 
toes, are present:in most potato fields ; third, 
the weather conditions so far this season 
have prepared the crop for serious blight- 
ing, since planting was delayed unusually 
late and the growth made by the plants 
recently has been very rank. 

‘the rapid spread of blight depends upon 
weather conditions.. If the rest of the sea- 
son should be continuously dry there might 
be little trouble from it. The chances are, 
however, that there will be an unusual de- 
velopment of the disease. 

Prices promise to be high again this 
autumn, and it is recommended by the ex- 
periment station officers that spraying with 
bordeaux mixture, to preserve the plants 
from blight, be made earlier and more thor- 
oughly than usual. Their specific recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

Spray early potatoes as soon as possible 
now and later ones about the first of Aug- 
ust. Probably it will be profitable in either 
case to spray a second time about two weeks 
after the first application is made. Thor- 
ough spraying requires from two tofour 
barrels of the mixture to the acre. Most 
people do not use enough. There is no dan- 
ger of injuring the vines from an overdose 
providing the mixture is properly made. 

The mixture consists of one pound of 
stone lime, 14 pounds blue vitriol (copper 
sulphate), ten gallons of water. (Four 
pounds lime, six pounds vitriol, one barrel 
water). Slake the lime and dissolve the 
vitriol in separate vessels, and mix just be- 
fore using. Add paris green, one-half pound 
to the barrel of mixture, if needed for the 
bugs. 

Remember this is a preventive, not a cure, 
and must be applied before the disease 





| thoroughly if at all. 


| 





gains headway, also remember to spray 
Careless spraying is 
little better than none. 





Hesperus, that made a trotting record of 
2.004 at Cleveland, O., on the 23d inst., was 
bred by landlord J. W. Dunklee of the Hotel 
Brunswick, this city. He was got by Sim- 
mons (2.28), and is the first of Simmons’ get 
to enter the 2.10 list. His dam was by 
Indianapolis (2.21), son of Tattler (2.26), by 
Pilot Jr., and his second dam by Herr’s 
Mambrino Patchen. Hesperus is very 
stoutly bred on his dam’s side. He was 
foaled in 1893, took a two-year-old record 
of 2.324, started sixteen times as a three- 
year-old, and reduced his record that season 
to 2.174. 


a 





Most of the very fastest trotters and pac- 
ers are “‘ better this year than ever before,”’ 
if newspaper reports are correct, Cresceus 
(2.024) and The Abbot (2.03) included. 


this fear are threefold: . first, this remarka- . 
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Fgricultural. 


Seasonable Hints. 


Asparagus tops should not be allowed to 
seed on the old bed, but should be cut and 
burned or hauled away so the seed will be 
destroyed. The bed should then be dressed 
with a liberal coat of coarse manure free 
from weed seeds. 

Those who fear to use paris "green as an 
antidote to cabbage worm, despite the gas- 
surance of scientists that there is no danger, 
may prefer to try wood ashes. Sprinkle 
themover the plants when wet with dew. 
While not so deadly as the arsenite, we 
have tried them for two or three years with 
good results. 
~ The London Journal of Horticulture says 
that Mr. J. Knott pulled up‘a stick of 
rhubarb in the rectory- garden, Black Tor- 
rington, Devon, on Saturday, which meas- 
ured twenty-one inches in length, six inches 
n girth at the smallest part and seven 
inches round at the largest part, while the 
longest leaf of the rib measured thirty 








inches in length, and the circumference of 
the outer edge of the leaf measured eighteen 
feet six inches. It is probable, however, 
that American growers can beat this. It | 
seems that stalks this size, though not com- | 
mon, are occasionally seen. 

It is not very generally known that the | 
common black elderberry fruit makes into | 
good pies. There is often a tinge of bitter- 
ness in the eating which alone prevents a | 
similarity to huckleberries. 

Should lawn grass be closely eut? The 
kinds of grass that are inclined to grow in | 
tufts must be kept rather closely and regu- 
larly cut, if the creation of bare places is to 
beavoided. Fine grass in lawns exposed to 
hot suns and in light, well-drained soil, if 
cut exceedingly short, is likely to suffer. In 
the average case, the knives of the mower 
should be set high, and the lawn kept fre- 
quently cut. 

After careful consideration of over two 
hundred varieties, the Storrs & Harrison 
Company recommend the following as a su- 
perior collection of geraniums, one of their 
greatest merits being ability to stand what 
are usually unfavorable weather conditions. 
They term them “ sun-proof.’’ The selec- 
tion is made to cover a wide range of color, 
and is largely made up of the Bruant type. 
Bellerophon, Hubert le More, Jean Made- 
line. Louis Francis, Le Colosse, Mad. Jaulin, 
Mad. Landry, Mad. Carnot, M. Jules, Dis- 
pot, Richelieu. 

Grape thrips are the meanest foe the grape 
has to meet. The complete corruption that 
black rot causes is as terrible as the black 
death among men; yet it is respectable be- 
cause so terrible. But the little, white, 
skipping thrip (is there some specially small 
type to print his name in?) lets the grapes 
grow, and then pierces the leaves like a 
sieve, gives the plant consumption of the 

1 ungs, and the poor grapes never ripen, but | 
hang there green and sour, mocking the sun 
and the owner of the vineyard. 

Is there no priestly power to banish this 
little imp with ‘ bell, book and candle?” 
I called at the New York State Agricultural 
Station in Geneva just to find out. They 
said they never heard of a remedy, that the 
grape thrip was not an ordinary thrip any- 
how, and that the best thing heard of was 
for some one to carry a great tar-covered 
sheet of tin along one side of the vines, and 
another man onthe other side to shoo off 
the thrips, hoping that the tar would catch | 
7em. 

But an ingenious clerk in a well-known | 
Philadelphia seed store said flowers of sul- | 
phur mixed with the same amount of air- | 





slaked lime might be blown in the faces of | 
the thrips, and they would sneeze to death. 
They will! They will! I’ve tried it, and 
they will. 

An evergreen infested with red spider is 
usually a pitiable sight, and one feels like 
consigning the whole thing to the bonfire. 
Some evergreens seem more to the spiders’ 
liking than others; in the writer’s section, 
the white spruce and box are chief subjects 
of attack, and the Norway spruce is scarcely 
less immune. 

The sign of infestment is a rusty appear- 
ance of last year’s foliage. The new foli- 
age will be attacked, too, but being a lighter 
color the presence of the spider is less no- 
ticeable. 

Plants have been rid of this pest by a 
spraying of kerosene emulsion; but care 
must be used in its application. A strong 
solution may injure young growth. 

There is a great variance in gardening 
tastes. Some persons abhor anything for- 
mal, stiff, or in the slightest degree ab- 
normal; a few will go utterly to the extreme; 
the remainder hold balanced ideas, admit- 
ting both where they seem fitting and 
proper. 

However, tastes will disagree, some plants 
must have a little attention from the prun- 
ing shears to make them at all desirable. 
Many evergreens may thus be classified; 
but necessity demands only very slight at- 
tention. Retinisporas and pines are usually | 
much benefited by a slight shearing every 
two years. Hemlock and Norway spruce 
may also be so treated to their advantage, 
and yews as well. 

To accomplish the desired end, which is 
that of preventing bareness of the lower 
limbs and to encourage a degree of compact- 
ness without absolute formality, the occa- 
sional shearings should take place after the 
new growth has advanced several inches, 
about half being cut away. This check to 
natural advancement causes the growth of 
lateral buds, and consequently a more com- 
pact appearance | 

The spruce and any other evergreens of | 
rapid growth and that form larger trees | 
should be trimmed to grow somewhat coni- | 
cal. If allowed to become broader above | 
than below, the stronger upper branches | 


will eventually rob the lower of nourish- | 


ment, and make them weak and more or less | 
bare of foliage. 

If shearing be neglected at the time 
designated, it may be done late in the grow: | 
ing season, if before growth is quite com- | 
pleted. Thep strong buds will be formed 
for another season’s growth. | 

The pruning of pines should be done by | 
pinching back the young growth while it is 
soft and brittle.—Meenan’s Monthly. 
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Corn for Ensilage. 

In planting corn for the silo it should be 
remembered that a variety should be se- 
lected which will approach maturity before 
frost, or otherwise there will be a distinct 
loss in its feeding value when turned into 
winter feeding ensilage. Different varie- 
ties must naturally be selected for different 
parts of the country, and each farmer must 
determine for himself what kind will best 
suit his soil and climate. In making a se- 
lection of ensilage corn, and in planting it, 
the question of heavy yield and the relative 
amount of nutriment in it must be con- 
sidered. 

Some years ago experiments were made 
at the Cornell station to determine the 
amount of corn to plant to the acre for en- 
silage, and the results seemed to indicate 
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| Shelled crabs $1.10 a dozen. 





that to get the greatest feeding value from 
an acre it was not necessary to sow too 


thickly. Indeed, when sown broadcast in 


great quantities, it was found that the stalks 
could not mature properly so as to get their 
full feeding value. Such corn, while it 
might give a little more to the acre in 
weight, was not exactly the best for feeding. 
In order for corn to mature properly it 
must have the full benefit of the sun on all 
sides. If planted so thickly that the forest 
of stalks shut out the sun few of them will 
reach full growth, and the amount of nutri- 
ment ina ton of suchcorn will be very small. 
For the silo, then, the grain should be planted 
only alittle thicker than foran ordinary grain 
crop of corn. In this way the ensilage will 
be of superior value, and the winter feeding 
will prove far more effective and satisfac- 
tory. ProF. S. N. Dory. 


New York. 


The Hay Trade. 


The market seems to be overstocked with 
poor and medium grades of hay which sell 
very slowly. The better grades are still in 
good request. In some city markets there 
is very little good hay. Receipts are very 
large, indicating that farmers are cleaning 
out their stocks of old hay preparatory to 
storing the new crop. 

Michigan claims to be the greatest hay- 
producing State, suitable for shipping pur- 
poses, inthe Union. There are 1500 dealers 
actively engaged in the shipment of hay. 

We learn from Canada that the market is 
easier. Sales of No. 2 hay have been made 
at $7 to $7.25 at country points, against 
$7.25 to $7.50 a week or ten days ago. Hay 
might have been still lower in price if suffi- 
cient cars could have been secured to trans- 
port it, as there seems to be a large amount 
of 1901 growth left over; and this, on the 
threshold of another good average crop -in 
Canada, points to. lower prices ahead, 
though shipments continue on a liberal 
scale through the British market. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin § says: 
Though the growth of hay seems quite tall 
in the Province of Quebec, yet the crop will 
not beat last year’s phenomenally heavy 
yield. Though the crop of hay this year is 
large, yet the quality will depend much upon 
the way in whichit is harvested. Last year 
clover predominated, but this year there is 
an increase in the areas of timothy. 

Ontario also promises to give a large crop 
of hay. Nearly 400,000 tons of 1901 crop 
have been exported from Canada, which is 
the heaviest quantity ever shipped out of 
the country, the largest quantity previously 
shipped being in 1894, when 276,806 tons 
were exported. 

Reports from New England state that the 
hay crop this year will be a heavy one, with 
a moist season and a luxuriant growth, 
with latterly a good degree of heat ripening 
the grass, so it will be gathered in guod 
condition. This means that Great Britain 





| has nearly hay enough of its own produc- 


tion this year, and unless American and 
Canadian hay can be landed at extremely 
low prices, there will be no outlet for it in 
Great Britain. The English market is not 
favorable towards compressed hay, which is 
being sacrificed at low prices. 

French reports say there will be a heavy 
crop of hay in France this year. The 
weather having ruled very wet quality will 
be added to quantity. In most parts of 
France two hay crops are gathered and in 
some counties up to three crops a year. 
Good weather has prevailed all over Europe 
fer the growth of hay. Prices are declining, 
with little business in foreign supplies. At 
Havre, France, best French hay is selling 
at $16, prairie No. 1 $12, prairie No. 2 $10 


| prime clover $12, alfalfa, $12. 


In New York the total offerings of hay for 
the week show an increase, being 10,175 tens 
against 8223 tons the previous week; the 
contributions by canal being 3795 tons, 
against 1583 tons last week; exports this 
week 19,072 bales; exports, previous week, 
22,164 bales; receipts of straw this week 490 
tons, against 680 tons the previous week. 

In Boston receipts of hay for the past 
week were 722 cars, of which 387 cars were* 
billed for export. Corresponding week last 
year receipts were 385 cars of hay, with 
seventy-seven cars billed for export. 

The following table, prepared by the Hay 
Trade Journal, shows the highest prices for 
hay in the markets mentioned July 18: 
Boston $18.50, New York $19.50, Brooklyn 
$20, Jersey City $20, Providence $19.50, 
Philadelphia $17.50, Pittsburg $16.50, Pitts- 
burg prairie $10, Kansas City $12, Kansas 
City prairie $7.25, Duluth $13, Duluth prairie 
$7.50, Minneapolis $12.50, Minneapolis 
prairie $8.50, Baltimore $17, Cincinnati 
$15.50, Chicago $16.50, Chicago prairie $13, 
Richmond $16.50, St. Louis $15, St. Louis 
prairie $10.50, Memphis $15, New Orleans 
$17.50, New Orleans prairie $9.50, San Fran- 
cisco wheat hay $11.50. 
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Boston Fish Market. 

The catch of fish was guod last week, but 
the demand was large and prices were well 
kept up. Market cod sold at 1? cents a 
pound, large at 3 centsand steak at 4 cents. 


| Hakeat 14 to 24cents, haddock and flounders 


at 24 cents, pollock and cusk at 1} cents. 
Striped bass are 14 cents, black bass 8 cents 
and sea bass 6 cents. Large mackerel sell 
at 14 cents each, medium at 10 cents and 
small at 8 cents. Pompano 17 cents a 
pound, snappers 9% cents, sheepshead and 
Spanish mackerel 11 cents. Bluefish 
are 9cents and whitefish 6 cents. Lake trout 
12 cents and sea trout 4 cents. Hali- 
but in good supply, white at 10 cents, 
cents and chicken 6 cents. 
Swordfish plenty at 9 cents. Yellow perch 
5 cents, white perch 7 cents and pickerel 12 
cents. Eastern salmon are 20 cents and 
Western 17 cents. Eels steady at 10 cents, 
tongues 9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. Frogs’ 
legs $1.25a dozen. Clams in good demand 
at 50 cents a gallon or $3a barrel in the 
shell. Shrimps $1 a gallon and soft- 
Lobsters a 
little easier at 16 cents a pound alive and 18 
cents boiled. Oysters in better demand 
during the cool weather, but prices steady. 


Slaughter or Meat Packing Industry. 

The Gensus Bureau report on the slaughter 
and meat-packing industry shows a capital 
of $189,198,264 invested in the 921 establish- 
ments engaged. 

The value of products is $785,562,433, to 
produce which involved an outlay of $10,- 
123,247 for salaries of officials, clerks, etc. ; 
$33,457,031 for wages, $24,060,412 for mis- 
cellaneous expenses and $683,583,577 for 
material used. 

In fifty years the number of establish- 
ments increased from 185 to 921; the capital 
invested, from $3,482,500 to $189,198,264 ; 
the number of wage-earners, from 3276 to 
68,534; the wages paid, from $1,231,536 to 
$33,457,013; the cost of materials used, from 
$9,451,096 to $683,583,577; and the value of 
products, from $11,981,652 to $785,562,433. 
The average amount of capital invested per 
establishment grew from $18,824 in 1850 to 
$205,427 in 1900; average yearly earnings of 
wage-earners grew from $376 to $488 and 
the average value of products per establish- 
ment rose from $64,766 to $852,945. 
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ALEION BUILDING, CORNER OF BEACON AND TREMONT STREETS. 


VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON. 





In value of produets Illingis was the lead- 
ing State in both 180 and 199, Between 
the twocensus years Kansas advanced from 
third place to second, New York dropped 
from second place to fourth, Nebraska ad- 
vanced from fourth to third. 

The greatest gain per cent. was made by 
Nebraska, with 146.3 per cent., followed by 
Missouri with 134.9 per cent. During the 
decade Illinois made by far the greatest ab- 
solute gain, $75,630,895, an amount nearly 
equal to the entire value of products for 
Kansas, the second State in 1900. Chicago’s 
advance in value of prodnets during ten 
years was $52,921,547, or twenty-six per 
cent. The number of establishments stead- 
ily decreased, falling from 70 in 1880 to 57 in 
1890 and 38 in 1900. Kansas City stood sec- 
ond in value of products in 1900, gaining 
during the decade $33,860,579, or 84.8 per 
cent. Of the total value of products in the 
United States Kansas City furnished 9.4 per 
cent. in 1900 and 7.1 per cent. in 1890, a gain 
of 2.3 per cent. 
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Butter Market. 


The cool weather this week is holding the 
butter market firm. There has been an in- 
crease in receipts, and as home consumption 
is reduced by the number away on vaca- 
tions, there may be a decline of one-quarter 
of acenta pound. Buyers would like more 
concession than that, but the holders are not 
willing to acknowledge even that. 





224 cents, but not much sells above 22 cents 
in round lots. The lower grades are very 
quiet, and probably could not be sold readily 
unless from one-half to one cent a pound was 
taken from last week’s prices. Boxes and 
prints are in fair demand at 22 to 224 cents 
forextra creamery, but dairy moves slowly 
at 20 to21 cents. Jobbers want about two 
cents above these prices. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending July 19, were 38,506 tubs and 
30,182 boxes, a total weight of 2,014,007 


pounds, against 2,401,199 pounds the pre- | 


vious week, and 1,718,702 pounds the cor- 
responding week last year. Included in 
last year’s receipts were 178,435 pounds in 
transit for export. 

There were no exports of butter from 
Boston last week. For the corresponding 
week last year 224,349 pounds were ex- 
ported. No exports from New York last 
week. From Montreal 16,135 packages of 
butter were sent off, against 1897 packages 
same time last year. Total export of butter 
from Montreal since May 1 is 149,303 pack- 
uges, against 116,329 packages a year ago. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 159,875 tubs, against 
169,489 tubs a year ago, and the Eastern re- 
ports a stock of 30,860 tubs, against 25,957 
tubs last year, and with these hoidings 
added, the total stock of butter in cold 
sturage is 190,735 tubs, against 195,446 tubs 
same time last year, a shortage of only 4711 
tubs as compared with a year ago. This 
looks as if this year’s stock will soon be 
ahead of last year’s. The largest stock last 
year was on Aug. 31, when it amounted to 
220,720 tubs. 





Crops for the Silo. 

With a good three-year rotation of crops 
for the purpose of filling the silo and feed- 
ing the cows through the summer by care- 
ful practice, it is possible to nearly double 
the number of cows to the acre, and make 
them do better than by a haphazard system 
of farming. 

An excellent system of rotation for such 
work is to divide a farm of sixty acres into 
three sections, so that twenty acres of en- 
silage can be raised every year. Plant the 
twenty acres with corn for the silo each 
year, and follow it with a rotation of oats 
the second year, and then with grass, sow- 
ing about half clover and half timothy. 
This can be mowed for hay the first year, 
and then plant it to corn, or two crops of 
hay can be taken from it, and the corn 
pianted later. 

By having two seasons of hay the fertility 


There . 
are some fancy creamery lots held now at : 


stored up in the soil makes excellent ground 
for corn, and the crop is pretty sure to be 
good, The corn for the silo needs t> grow 
rapidly, and by thetime it is ready to be 
cut it will be large of stalk and heavy of 
yield. On very rich soil a gain of twenty 
per cent. in vield is obtained for the silo. 
A little fertilizer to topdress the grass each 
year will prove of advantage in making both 
the hay and corn crop better. 

Witha good crop of corn, hay and oats 
growing on the farm, ample provision for 
the cows will be made. The pasture field 
may be kept separate from the highly culti- 
vated fields, but its condition should Jike- 
wise be kept up as much as possible. 
Pasture fields are saved, however, and their 
fertility maintained indefinitely where there 


feed the cows. It is when the heavier feeds 
are sevarce or high-priced that the dairyman 
ruins his pasture in order te economize on 
grainand hay. Wecan make each acre of 
and produce sufficient food for twice the 
number of cows ordinarily fed from them if 
we but adopt some system of intensive 
farming where heavy crops are annually 
raised. C.S. WALTERS. 
New York. 
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Soil Sterilization. 


The market gardeners and greenhouse 
florists have adupted soil sterilization now 
as a sure method to prevent the destruction 
| uf crops by insects and parasitic diseases 

and fungi. The extent to which this 

method of protecting greenhouse plants 
| and garden crops from the ravages of these 
i enemies is employed is not generally under- 
* stood, but the opportunities for extending 
! the practice are such that itis believed that 
| within a few years a good part of the val- 
| uable market-garden lands near large cities 
| will be treated entirely by this method. The 
| question of cost is the one that deters many 
| from sterilizing the soil before planting 
each crop, but this is being steadily reduced 
each year by experimental work. 

The genuine parasites which attack 
healthy plants in greenhouses are’ so 
numerous that winter crops of lettuce, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, muskmelons, and nearly 
all varieties of flowers are often ruined 
within a few weeks. The disastrous losses 
in this way have frequently made a whole 
winter’s work without avail. In the past 
chemicals have been applied to the soils to 
destroy the parasites, but these either 
proved of little value or they weakened the 
delicate plants so that their use was con- 
sidered questionable. 


Sterilization of the soil accomplishes 
the results without in any way injuring 
the plants, and it proves the most ef- 
fective of any known remedy. Besides 
killing all the parasites, the hot water or 
steam destroys weed seeds, the red spider 
and the aphis, pests which always infest 
greenhouses. The sterilization of the 
soil is performed just previous to putting 
the plants in the soil ground. Steam or hot 
water is used for this purpose, and it is ap- 
plied at such a temperature that all life is 
destroyed to a depth of six inches to a foot 
below the surface. All fungous growth, in- 
sects and larve of insects and parasitic 
germs are kiiled by the application of the 
steam or hot water, and the svil is thus ren- 
dered as pure and free from all disease 
germs or bacteria as newly sterilized milk. 
When the soil cools off sufficiently it is ready 
for immediate planting with the seeds or 
plants that have been prepared beforehand. 

The cost of sterilizing greenhouses de- 
pends chiefly on the equipments of the 
plant. If the house is provided with a small 
steam or hot-water apparatus for this pur- 
pose, the cost is very small, but ordinarily it 
is estimated that the cost should not be 
higher than $15 or $20 per thousand square 
feet of soil. This makes it rea onable 
enough for any one who has valuable crops 
to plant to undertake it. Au ordinary green- 
house with four thousand dozen plants 
| carries stock worth from £1000 to $2000. It 











is an abundance of ensilage. oats and hay to } 


is quite common for the parasitic diseases, 
or the aphis and red spider to make such 
destruction to the plants that fully half their 
value is lost ina few weeks. Sterzilization 
would prevent any such loss, and absolutely 
insure the owner against injury by either 
insects or parasites. 

But the most interesting features of this 
soil sterilization will be in its application to 
market crops out doors. It is well known 
!now that the eggs, larve and germs of 
many insects, bugs and worms, as well as 
the spores and germs of fungous diseases, 
spend their winter in the soil, and when 
spring opens and the crops begin to grow 
| they develop and live upon the plants. 
| Millions of eggs are laid in the fall of the 
‘ year, and they pass the winter comfortably. 
There is another good result obtained 








‘from soil sterilization. 
‘and check weed seeds which are found in 
‘the soil or fertilizers. When subjected to 
| the heat of steam or water, the seeds of the 
i weeds are destroyed, and crops planted im- 
| mediately afterward come up singularly free 
| from all weeds and foreign plants. in this 
; respect alone it is estimated that soil steril- 
ization will prove profitable. It will ex- 
terminate weeds quicker than anything else. 
There are some weed seeds which are quite 
hardy, and to destroy them the sterilization 
must be carried tu a point where it is im- 
possible of failure. 

More recentiy efforts have been made to 
test the power of electricity for accomplish- 
ing the same purpose. Wires have been laid 
under the surface soil, and heavy charges of 
electricity given to destroy all insect life. 
This was found impracticable, both on ac- 
count of the costand the heavy voltage of 
electricity required to destroy insect and 
seed life. It is not likely that this will 
prove of much use in treating the soil where 
practical sterilization can be done at much 
lower rates.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Cost of Dairy Products. 


In breeding cows for any special purpose 
the cost of production must be carefully 
considered if profits are to be realized. 
Cows cannot be made to give a large milk 
flow without good feeding and a natural 
tendency to large yields through inherited 
traits. A good system of feeding may easily 
be adopted, and the results be obtained al- 
most immediately, but heredity is some- 
thing that goes back through many genera- 
tions and decades. Yet the cost of produc- 
ing milk and butter fats must be considered 
in the light of all this. When we buy well- 
bred dairy cows we pay for ancestral traits 
and past carefulness in breeding. This some- 
times is the most expensive part of the cost, 
but in the end it pays best. 

But in calculating the cost of production 
of dairy products it should be remembered 
that cows are now bred for special purposes, 
and to use one for something she had not 
been bred to is wasting profits. One cow 
will produce a hundred pounds of milk with 
less than three per cent. of butter fat in it, 
and another seventy pounds of milk in the 
same time with six per cent. butter fats. 





one is selling milk which passes muster with 
three per cent. butter fat, the cow which gives 
the heaviest yield of milk, with a low percent- 
age of butter fat, will prove more profitable 
tohim. But when the farmer expects to sell 
his milk to the creameries or make the but- 
ter himself, he needs the six per cent. butter 
fat cow, even though the milk yield is 
smaller in quantity. In estimating the cost 
of production the purpose for which the 
cow is designed must first be decided upon 
and then heredity and environment may be 
able to show profits that will make the work 
satisfactory. Both the breeds which are 
enormous milkers, and those which produce 
milk with a great percentage of butter fats, 
are needed on the dairy, but not always on 
the same dairy. E. P. Smiru 
Ohio. 
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Probably the whale seen by Mr. Lawson’s 








yacht, the Dreamer, was coming up to look 
at the port of Boston. 


It tends to kill | 


Which cow will yield the greatest profit? If | - 


Literature. 


This introduction to the study of mission; 
by Louise Manning Hodgkins, M. A., ay 
thor of ‘* A Guide to the Study of the Nine 
teenth Century Authors,’’ was born of a), 
erdeavor to acquaint the average reader. 
who does not possess a large library «), 
religious history, with a concise view «; 
missionary endeavors. It is the first of 4 
series proposed by a committee repr. 
senting all Women’s Boards of Missio:, 
in the United States and Canada, a1): 
will be followed by studies of India. 
China, Japan and other countries. 1}, 
study of the history of missions, \, 
are told, forms a connecting link in t}, 
history ‘of the world. This little volun, 
contains valuable outline work in the for), 
of tables contemporaneous with the gre:; 
events of history. Beginning with St. Pai 
the first great foreign missionary, the aut). 
leads us through the Christianization of ¢}), 
Roman empire, then to the establishment «; 
the Christian erpire of the West, then +. 
the crusading church, the reformation, t),: 
founding of early European societies {:, 
the propagation of the gospel, to the jy. 
ginning of nineteenth century missions. 
very good picture is given, for example, « 
the ‘darkest years in manners, morals «i: 
religion which the world has eye 
seen, those that closed the tenth centur, 
Possibly it was the very wickedness , 
the times,’ says the author, “that spread 
abroad the belief that at the close of 61): 
thousand years from the date of the Saviour’. 
birth there would be a universal dissoji 
tion of material things.’’ Selections fro.) 





different periods are given; as illustrations 
of the outward expression of the inward 
thought of the times when they found utte: 
ance; there are themes for study and di- 
cussion and an exceedingly valuable bib|i 
ography. The book is provided with an 
excellent index, and it is, indeed, a wonde; 
how so much and so valuable informatio, 
could have been crowded into so small space 
{New York: Macmillan Company. | 

The latest addition to the series of 
** Studies in Comparative Literature,” pu}, 
lished under the authorization of the be 
partment of Comparative Literature «{ 
Columbia University, George E. Woodbury. 
professor, is by Lewis Einstein. The 
Italian influence in England from the he- 
ginning of the fifteenth century until the 
death of Elizabeth has never before been sv 
thoroughly treated, if, indeed, it has been 
considerei at all, by itself. Mr. Kinstein’s 
task has not been alight one. It necessi- 
tated exhaustive research by which he be- 
came the possessor of an abundance of data 
which he has laid before us in an impartial 
manner. He divides the period of intluence 
| into three parts: the first extending to the 
end of the fifteenth century, found a centre 
at the University of Oxford: the second 
isthe growth of the Italian culture at court, 
whereit flourished under royal protection: 
the third isthe extension of the influence 
from the court to the people at large. Mr. 
Einstein’s observations on the first advances 
of the renaissance are grouped around the 
typical figuresof the scholar, the courtier 
and the traveler. To such scholars as Lin- 
acre, Colet and Erasmus is the spread of 
Italian influence due in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The direct intluence on 
English scholarship ended with the genera- 
tion succeeding Grocyn and Linacre. At 
the court of Henry VIII., that monarch, 
who was fond ot foreigners, and especially 
Italians, set an example for many ceurtiers 
by learning their tongue. The two prin- 
cesses, Mary and Elizabeth, both knew 
Italian. ‘The English courtier liked to shine 
in the cultivation of letters, and a study 
of foreign models, especially Italian. 
spread rapidly. Later on, the journeys of 
Englishmen to Italy, pilgrimages stimu- 
lated by the renaissance, were a marked 
feature of the times. But a reaction {ol- 
lowed. The seductions of Italy were tov 
much for many of the English pilgrims to 
withstane, and they returned home with 
more vices than culture. The hatred of 
things foreign sprang up among the people, 
and Italian infiuence ceased to be the force 
it once had been. Nevertheless, English 
literature, manners, art, science and politics 
were strongly affected during the two cent- 
uries when Italian influence was paramount. 
Mr. Einstein handles his subject in a schol- 
arly, although not critical way, leaving 
the interested reader to draw his own con 
clusions. |New York: The Maemillan 
Company. Price, $1.50. } 

George W. Cable has invaded New Eng- 
land for material, and the xesult is the book 
above named. One would hardly suspect that 
the autnor of *‘ Old Creole Days ” wrote this 
study of a mentally deranged character, the 
only ‘‘ villain”? in the book. Yet the touc! 
of the skilled novelist is there, and it is one 
of those compelling stories which the reace: 
finishes at one sitting. The latter feat is 
made possible by the brevity of the book, 
were it not for the fact that Mr. Cab: 
had constructed a rapidly moving plo! 
An Episcopal elergyman, Arthur Wins 
low, supposed to be settled in the wester!: 
part of this State, takes advantage 
one of those periods when the lovers ha 
a falling out, and proposes to Isabel Morr: 
He is accepted without sober 
thought, as is often the case with a hea 
strong girl. Yet Isabel isacharming you 
lady and worthy of the love of Leon 
Byington, who had wooed and all 
won her. Hardly had Winslow and ! 
bride settled in their home, the 
tory, when the husband became. ne: 
lessly jealous of Byington. The ev 
which follow are not without a ¢! 
ending. The injured wife suffers aw! 
in silence: then the story is out. Hi 
pily it is the insanely jealous re 
who comes to grief. It 1s not the » 
pleasant kind of reading, despite the | 
that the author handles his theme with 
summate skill. We would much pref! 
read one of Mr. Cabie’s charming Sout! 
stories. The book is superbly illustri 
in color by F. C. Yohn. [New Y: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25 
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OLD BOSTON 


The series of old Boston cui 
now appearing in these column 
have been kindly loaned by th 
publishers of the Boston Budge! 
and were taken from the Old Bos 
ton Number of that publicatio" 
June 1, 1902. Copies of this num-~ 
ber can be had by sending 25 cents 


to the Ploughman office. 
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Poultry, 


Practical Poultry Points. 


One cause why stronger and more vigor- 
ous chickens, and perhaps more fertile 
eggs, are often obtained from flocks of hens 
that are allowed to run at large, than from 
the selected breeding pens, is that the hens 
that lay the greatest number of eggs are 
those that are the most vigorous and not 
overburdened with fat, and the eggs that go 
to the incubator are more numerous from 
those than from the less vigorous ones. 
Che male that mates with them, if more 
than one runs with the flock, is likely also 
to be the most vigorous, and the master of 
the rest. They are not. selected for 
their perfection of form or feathers, 
but it is those that have the most 
strength, vigor and courage that are 
the parents of the chickens. If the 





fancier would take care to select strong, | 


vigorous fowl to breed from he would have 
better results. Such breeding fowl need not 
be mongrels or even cross-bred fowl, neither 
need they have been prize winners at poul- 
try shows. In fact, we are a little afraid of 
the latter, as having been pampered too 
much in fitting them for exhibition and 
weakened by their long confinement in a 
heated hall, or, perhaps, by a cold con- 
tracted during transportation. We prefer 
the brothers and sisters of the prize winners, 
even though they do not score as many 
points. 


| roosters 9 to 45 cents. 


the eggs to be tested are laid. Each egg 
will take up a certain position, and, accord- 
ing to its age, its longer axis will be mme 
or less inclined to the horizon. The direc- 
tion of this axis is compared with the lines 
at the back of the vessel, and the age of the 
egg read otf at the line to which its axis is 
parallel. 


A new-laid egg lies horizontally at the 
bottom of the vessel. An egg three to five 
days old raises itself from the horizontal so 
that its axis makes an angle of about twenty 
degrees. At eight days old this angle has 
increased to about forty-five degrees, at 
| fourteen days it is sixty degrees, at about 


three weeks it is seventy-five degrees, and 
| after four weeks it stands upright on the 
pointed end. A bad egg floats. With prac- 
| tice it is state | that the age can be tuld toa 
/day.—The Agricultural Gazette of New 
| South Wales. 
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Poultry and Game. 


| Thesupply of Northern and Eastern fresh 
killed poultry is not large, and they are in 
demand. Choice roasting chickens at 25 to 
| 28 cents, broilers 16 to 18 cents, fowl extia 
| Choice 14 to 15 cents and common to goud 12 
to 13 cents. Green ducks 15 to 16 cents. 
Pigeons $1.50 a dozen tor choice, 75 cents to 
$1.25 for fair to good and squabs 82 to $2.50 
a dozen for choice large. Western iced fow] 
choice 13 to 154 cents, common 11 to 12 
cents, broilers 15 to 16 cents and old 
Turkeys 14 to 15 


Many writers upon poultry topies affect | cents. Western frozen chickens choice 14 to 


to ridicule the idea of baking the mash for | 
the chickens into a cake and feeding it to | 
them dry instead of moist, and there are 
probably some who can get it mixed to just 
the right degree of moisture without having | 
it so wet as to cause bowel trouble or diar- 
rheaamong them, but many would do better 


to bake their dough. This is most espe- | - 


cially important when they use any oil meal | 
inthe mash. We do not mean cotton-seed 
meal, for we would never feed that to 
chickens, and seldom to old fowl unless when 
moulting, and then in very small amounts, | 
but linseed meal is good in limited amounts, 
both for chickens and fowl. 

The same precautions are necessary to be 
observed when feeding much green bone or | 
cooked fresh meat. Green food is not to be | 
cooked with the mash, but should be fed 
separately. When mash is not cooked the 
green food may be mixed with it. Damp 
rooms or coops, especially where the 
chickens are confined most of the time, is a 
frequent cause of bowel complaint, and 
where Jice are also present in numbers the 
mortality is so great and so rapid that the 
disease is often called ‘‘ cholera,’’ which we 
have not seen in fifty years of experience 
among poultry. Of course, when the dough 
has been baked, there is more need for grit 
than when itis fed soft, but most poultry 
keepers know that this should always be on 
hand for the chickens and old fowl] to resort 
to as they please. 


An exchange tells of agander in Chardon, 
0., now living, which was taken there from 
the Eastern States nearly a century ago, 
and is now called over one hundred years 
old, and he has now a fine flock of goslings 
in the yard of which he appears very proud, 
as he well might be. We have often heard 
that the goose, or especially the gander, 
was a bird of very long life, but we do not 
remember a well-authenticated case of such 
longevity as this. We would prefer to 
believe the story rather than to buy one now 
and try to keep him until that age to see if 
it is possible. He was exhibited at Burton 
centennial exhibition and attracted much 
attention, especially from old men who 
remembered him when they were young. 
What atough task it would be to pick his 
bones now. But a patriarch like that de- 
serves a better fate than to be served fora 
dinner’ Heshould receive a decent burial 
andamonument. We think such geese are 
not more abundant than forty-five-year-old | 
horses, twenty-year-old cows or sixteen- 
year-old sheep, yet we have heard of all 
these, and they are more common than 
would be thought, for many who sell old 
animals conceal their age when they do so. | 
conigiteenaan 

Lice in Turkeys. | 

The young turkeys for the fall and | 
winter holidays should be well under way | 
now, and their growth should be carried | 
on continuously through the hot weather. 
One of the most disagreeable pests that | 
will annoy the young birds and ultimately | 
cause the death of many if not checked | 
are the lice. They will appear in such | 
numbers that the birds will quickly droop | 
and die, but not a louse will the owner be | 
able to find. Yet this should not con- | 
vince himthat the birds are not suffering | 
from this pest. It is better to take the | 
birds and hang them up and grease them 
thoroughly. 

Lard or kerosene will accomplish the | 
desired result in short order. Some advo- | 
cate not using either of these on the turkeys | 
until they are at least a month old, but if | 
the birds are attacked severely by the lice, | 
it is much safer to protect them in this way | 
than to let them stand their chances with | 
the insects. Lard is safer for the young | 
turkeys than kerosene, and it will accom- | 
plish the purpose intended. 

Frequently the lice appear on the young 
turkeys before they are a week old, and by | 
4 month they are half-killed with them. 
Melt some lard in a tin, and with a soft 
tooth brush it is possible to spread the 
srease over the wings, feathers of tail and 
body so that the lice will all be killed. This 
should be done every few weeks up to the 
uiddle of August if the lice are very numer- 
‘us and troublesome, and after that time 

ou will have little trouble with them. 
furkeys that are kept free from lice will 

ow almost twice as fast as those aftlicted 
the insects. The rewards for the work 

\l be very manifest when it is time to kill 

| market the birds. 

Pennyslvania. ANNIE C, WEBSTER. 
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Testing the Age of Eggs. ; 
\Vben poultry-keepers adhere to a rigid 
‘em of controlled nesting and daily 
eetion and marking of eggs, there is 
eorno trouble about bad or stale eggs. 
where dealers and shippers have to 
dle eggs from all quarters, a method of 
ug for freshness is indispensable. 
re are various ways of doing this, the | 
ing of the egg to a light being perhaps | 
vost fayored. In Saxony a large poul- 
breeders association has had under 
deration what is claimed to be a new 
od of determining the age of eggs, and 
been so satisfied with it that they have 

ded the inventor a special medal. ; 
‘© apparatus is based on the physiologi- 
‘roperty that the air bubble at the blunt 
of the egg increases in size with the 
th of the embryo. When the egg 18 
| ed in liquid it has consequently an in- 
© sing tendency to become vertical, with 
vlunt end uppermost. The apparatus 
' { consists of a glass vessel, bearing at 
'! sack lines drawn at various angles, each 
l\. being marked with the age. The vessel 
is \led with some harmless liquid, in which 





| were built right into the orchards, and 
| peaches were picked, packed and shipped 


15 cents, common 11 to 12 cents. A few 


at 14 to 15 cents. Fowl from 12 to 124 cents 


| rants 8 to 10 cents for large red, 6 to 8 cents 


| for small. 
| 


choice bruilers bring 16 cents, but most lots | 

















PRIZE SCOTCH COLLIE SHEPARD. 
Owned by S. L. Stewart. 








| 12 to 14 cents, others 11 to 12 cents. Cur- 


Green gooseberries 6 to 8 cents. 
Red raspberries native 8 to 10 cents a pint, 


Maryland 6 to 8 cents and Hudson river 5 to | 


for choice and 10$ to 114 cents for common. | 9 °&"t8. Muskmelons sell well if choice and 


Turkey 20 cents. Live poultry in light sup- 
ply. Broilers 14 to 15 cents, fowl 12 cents 
and roosters 7 to 8 cents. 


“borttcultural. 


The Peach Crop. 

Fruit dealers in New York city say that 
at the present time they obtain their 
peaches 
United States, instead of certain parts, 
which used to be called the “ peach belts.” 
Peaches now come from New England, the 
Southern States, the Rocky Mountain 
States, where vast tracts have been re- 
claimed to cultivation by irrigation, and 
from the orchards of California. The old 
peach belts were supposed to lie along the 
Atlantic coast, in New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland, and also in Michigan. 


| in good order, 


Baltimore $1 to $1.50 in 


| barrel erases, North Carolina $1 to $2 and 


it 


from almost every part of the | 





In speaking of the extension of the peach 
culture to the other States of the Union, | 
one large fruit dealer of this city said: 


Georgia 50 cents to $1. Watermelons in fair 
supply at $28 to $30 per hundred for large, 
$20 to $25 tor medium and $12 to $15 for 
small. Pineapples in good supply, and Red 
Spanish $2 to $2.50 a erate. 

Oranges in but moderate supply. Late 
Valencias 150, 176 and 200 counts sell at $4 
O $4.25 a box, 216 and 250 counts $3.75 
and 288 counts $3.50. St. Michels are 
scarce and bring about the same as Valen- 
cias, while Mediterranean sweets and seed- 
lings are 50 cents a box less on same counts. 
Sorrento 160 or 200 vounts $3.50 to $3.75. 
Rodi, same counts, $4.25 to $4.50. Grape 
fruit from California, good to faney $3.50 
to $5. Lemons Maviri cases $5.50, boxes 
$4, Messina and Palermo good 83, choice 
$3.50, faney $3.75, half boxes at same 
rates. Figs and dates unchanged. 

_ >>> 

Veaqetables in Boston Market. 
There is a good supply of vegetables now 








“Orchardists at one time believed that | coming in, and trade is fairly brisk, with 


the rigorous climate of New England and 
of other Northern States would be sure 


death to peach trees, and that their product | bunches. 


prices well sustained. Beets are 50 to 75 
cents a box, carrots $1.50 tu $2 per hundred 
Parsnips 75 cents a bushel, tlat 


would be dwarfed, compared with the crops | turnips 60 to 75 cents a box and yellow $1.50 


of warmer regions to the South. 
men did not stop with such reasoning, how- 
ever, and on careful investigation discov- 


A few | a barrel. 


A few Egyptian onions at $3 per 
Bermuda onions done. Nativeonions 
New Orleans $1 to 


sack. 
at 80 to 85 cents a box. 


ered that peaches could be successfully | $1.25 a bag and Kentucky $2 to $2.25 a 


raised in certain sheltered districts in the | barrel. 
Peaches were accordingly planted | chives 75 cents to $1 a box of five dozen. 


North. 


Leek 40 to 50 cents a dozen and 


on sheltered hillsides, where on spring | Radishes 40 to 50 centsa box. Celery $1.75 to 


mornings the thermometer would register | $2a box and cucumbers 82. 


Peppers Sla 


twenty to thirty degrees higher than in the | crate and hothouse tomatoes 10 cents a 


neighboring valley. 


care peaches could be raised in Rhode Island | 
and Connecticut as luscious and marketable | 
as in the long renowned peach belt. Many | 
of these orchardists also saw the money that 
was made by the middle men, and so they 
combined and opened up stores of their own 
inthe neighboring cities, where peaches | 


could be sold direct from the orchard to the | 
consumer. 

“Othermen, who began to raise peaches 
in the North, learned of the large stretches 
of land in Georgia and Alabama which 
could be pure>based for exceptionally low 
prices, and they undertook to raise peaches 
where cotton had always before been consid- 
ered the only available crop. Land was 
bought up in blocks of 1000 acres; railroads, 
which were spurs of adjacent trunk lines, 


with success in refrigerator cars for such 
markets as Atlanta, Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

** Peaches too ripe for ttansportation were 
dried, having been pitted and skinned and 
bleached by sulphur fumes preparatory to 
being laid on trays in the hot sun. 

‘* The peaches which are now raised in 
New Mexico, Arizona and Coloradu are un- 
usually large, and are grown by means of | 
irrigation of formerly arid lands. Many 
thousands of acres have been redeemed by 
the use of water, and the only drawback to 
the shipping of these peaches to the markets 
of the East is that the fruit has to be picked 
slightly green in order to stand the travel. 
These peaches, however, can be shipped to 
Chicago and otner large cities of the middle 
West in a high state of excellence. 

‘“‘ The California peach, like the Arizona 
peach, cannot be shipped to New York 
without being a little unripe when it is 
picked. The result of this is that the peach 
is not so sweet as if picked nearer the 
market. The fruit is of large size, delicious 
to look at, but lacks the full quota of sugar. 
California canned peaches, on the other 
hand, hold their own with those raised in 
any of the forty-five States. The reason of 
the excellence of the California peach, when 
itis picked ripe, is that it is exceedingly 
sweet. It has matured in the hot California 
sun, which has drawn into the fruit all the 
saccharine matter of the trunk’s sap. 

“The price of peaches has dropped con- 
siderably as competition has increased; but, 
nevertheless, men are able to make fortunes 
out of the peach business even at present 
prices, and, of course, the public is benefited 
by getting more for its money. Present 
methods of handling a peach crop are a long 
step in advance of former ones, and the 
fruit can be picked and presented to the 
consumer at a far less cost now than five or 
ten years ago. For example, from the farm 
that I own in Connecticut all the fruit is 
carried to the neighboring city in trolley 
cars. A side track has been built from the 
trolley line running past the farm, and, in 
the early morning, before the day’s traffic 
on the road has begun, my peaches are put 
aboard. As most of the leading fruit stores 
are in streets traversed by the trolley line, 
the peach crates and boxes are taken 
directly from the cars to the stores.’’— 
New York Tribune. 


_— 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

s are in rather light supply. Jersey 
gotck teh $3 to $3.50 a barrel, Southern 
green crates or baskets 50 cents to $1. 
Peaches in full supply. Georgia Elberta $1 
to $2 a carrier, Belle $1 to $1.75 and Chinese 
$1 to $1.50. Le Conte pears from Florida 
$4 to $5 a barrel. Nova Scotia strawberries 
13 to 18 cents a quart. Blackberries coming 
rather poor. Good York State are 12 to 15 
cents and Jersey 10 to 13 cents. Blue- 
berries in small supply, and nearby bring 








eents. 
| box. 


| pound. Jersey and Southern 60 cents to 
“It was thus found that with the proper | $1.25 a carrier. Marrow squash 31 to 31.50 


a barrel crate and white summer 50 to 75 

cents a basket. Rhubarb 2 cents a pound 

and mushrooms from 75 cents to 82. 
Cabbages in good supply at 65 cents to $1 


| a barrel, $2 to $4 per hundred. Cauliflowers 
| $1 to $1.25 a bushel box. 


Spinach 25 cents 


a box. Some faney lettuce sells at 35 to 40 


‘cents adozen and fair to good at 10 to 25 


Beet greens and parsley 25 cents a 
Romaine 50 to 75 cents a dozen. 
String beans in large supply at 25 to 50 
cents a bushel and peas $1.25 to $1.50. 
Southern green corn at $1.25 a box. Mint 
25 cents a dozen and watercress 40 cents. 
Potatoes in fair supply. Rose and He- 
bron native $1.75 to $2.25 a barrel, Rhode 
Island $2.12 to $2.25, Long Island $2.25, 
Jersey $2 to $2.25 and Southern $1.75 to $2. 
But few sweet potatoes coming. North 


| Carolina yellow $4 to 85 abarrel and red $3 


to 4. 


>> 
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—A Melbourne special to the London Finan 
cial Times says that as a result of the three-year 
drought the number of sheep in Australia has 
fallen from 102,695,000 in 1891 to 65,299,000 in 1901. 
Inthetwo decades: prior to 1891 the increase in 
flocks was over 40 per cent., and it is fair to 
assume that without the drought the flocks would 
number about 140,000,000 instead of under 70,000,- 
000. ‘The number of cattle meanwhile has fallen 
from 10,738,000 to scarcely 8,000,000 head. (Queens- 
land properties valued at £50,000 to £100,000 are 
now to be had for the asking, and huge areas 
have been entirely abandoned. The drought has 
now lasted longer than any Known since the dis- 
covery of Australia, and if it goes on longer will 
prove a grave calamity. 

—Exggs are quiet, with nearby and Cape fancy 
at 24 cents. Eastern and Northern choice fresh 
20 cents, fair to good 18to 19 cents. Michigan 
fancy candled 19 to 19} cents, selected Western 18 
to 184 cents, fair to good 16}to 174 cents and 
dirties 144 to 154 cents. The cold-storage stock 
has been further cecreased, and stands at 182,293 
cases, against 183,512 cases the previous week, 
and 214,434 cases same time last year. The out- 
look for. holders is steadily improving. 

—-The Phillips Brooks House at Cambridge 
now has 559 contributors, representing not 
only the United States, but England, France, 
Turkey, Japan, China and South America. : 

—tThe world’s zine production in 1901 in- 
creased 28,237 tons over 1900, or 5} per cent. The 
largest increase was in the Rhine district of Eu- 
rope, 12,965 tons; the next largest in the United 
States, 12,802 tons. 

—rIn Harrison township, near Monroe City, 
Ind., there is an area ten by one miles in extent, 
thatis now an unbroken ocean of corn, which 
will yield from eighty to one hundred bushels per 
acre. Until recently this area was an undrained, 
marshy wilderness known as Montour’s pond. 
Robert S. Johnson, one of the managers of the 
pond farm, recalls that after the civil war the 
place was a wilderness, densely timbered, and as 
late as ten years ago wildcats, reptiles and other 
animals inhabited the place. 

——Exports of live stock and dressed beef last 
week were reported as 1649 cattle, 6879 quarters 
of beef from Boston; 2639 cattle, 102 sheep, 14,995 
quarters of beef from New York; 350 cattle, 400 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 474 cattle 
from Portland; 2131 cattle, 1454 sheep from Mon- 
treal; tctal of 7243 cattle, 1550 sheep, 22,274 quar- 
ters of beef from all ports. Of this, 3056 cattle, 
15,700 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 2699 cat- 
tle, 1059 sheep, 5329 quarters of beef to London ; 596 
cattle, 165 sheep to Glasgow; 318 cattle, 230 sheep 
to Bristol; 464 cattle to Manchester; 100 cattle to 
Hull; 1100 quarters of beef to Southampton; 10 
cattle, 102 sheep, 145 quarters of beef to Bermuda 
and West Indies. 

—tThe Tobacco Leaf says: ‘“ President 
Palma of Cuba will send a message to Congress, 
asking them to admit cheesecloth for shade to- 
bacco free of duty, to encourage its culture.” 

—tThe United States Tobacco Journal says: 
“The treasurer of the Granby Corporation, 
Mr. Dewey, ascertained by careful measurement 
that a plant of tobacco growing under shade 
actually grows six inches in one day of twenty 
four hours.” 

—wWestern advices say that the range cattle 
are coming in in immense numbers owing to the 
high prices now prevailing. Very few corn-fed 
cattle come to market. It is expected that the 
influx of range cattle will result in considerable 
lowering of prices within the next few weeks. 


— Arrivals of corn at Chicago last week broke 

all recO‘ds since 1899, receipts being 2,739,000 
bushels, while the aggregate receipts of atl grain 
were 4,667,000 bushels. 
{| —tThe world’s exports of grain last week 
were reported as 5,959,222 bushels of wheat from 
five countries and 4,166,679 bushels of corn from 
four countries. The United States shipped 
3.775,222 bushels of wheat and 130,679 bushels of 
corn. 

——The Montana wool market is well opened, 
and the prices are the best for years. Last year 
the clip amounted to 30,000,000 pounds. This 
year the clip will be at least 10 per cent. larger, 
and the wool is of better quality than the aver- 
age. The average price last year was between 
124 and 13} cents. This year hardty any wool has 
been sold below 13} cents, soine going as“ high as 
164 cents. At the Billiungssales the large Cruse 
clip of 250,000 pounds was sold to Luce & Manning 
at 15 cents. This purchase is considered evidence 


Worcester Northwest, Athol................... Sept. 1-2 

Worcester South, Sturbridge._..........___. Sept. 11-12 

Worcester West, Barre._..................... Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 

Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston._......___ Sept. 1-5 


Easterm Maine Fair Association, Bangor.... Aug. 26-29 
Maine State Pomological.................____.. 


Aroostook County, Houlton._....-..........__. 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle.__......_____. Sept. 9-11 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills___....... 
Madawaska, Madawaska................__..._.__. Oct. 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham._......-....__. Sept. 16-18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison__......._.____. Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland_Sept. 23- 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner.... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton.....-_...... 


New Gloucester and Danville, Upper . 
Gloucester....__-......--.....--.......---... Sept. 24, 25 

Lake View Park, East Sebago.__. ___.___. ___ 

Franklin County, Farmington.__..-...__..___ Sept. 16-18 

North Franklin, Phillips._........-..-----..._- Sept. 9-11 


Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ___.. Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst__...___.___. ...- 


Eden Agricultural, Eden... .... ....._...... Sept. 24. 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. __........... Sept. 23-25 
South Kennebec, South Windsor___. ___. -__- Sept. 16-13 
ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston... ....... ___._ Sept. 9-lv 
North Knox, Union __--_.. -..2-- 2-2-2. Sept. 23-25 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta.... ...... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bristol, Bristol Mills._...-.. ..-............... Sept. 23-25 
Oxford County, South Paris... ...._...-.. . 16 
Riverside Park iuasnaiion, Bethel... .__. ._. Seer ot 
West Oxford, Fryeburg _........--_.____- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton ___. _.___...... Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ____..__-._--.-...___- Oct.2-3 
Penobscot County, Hampden____._----. -...._-_. 
West Penobscot, Exeter............____ -Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


North Penobscot___..--..--. ---. 222-2 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington.z......_.__- 


Piscataquis County, Foxcroft.___.__. ston seied Sept. 24-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham __-....--__.__.__ Oct, 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond__________. Sept. 


Somerset County, Anson _____-.... _____- 
East Somerset, Hartland _-....-.....--. .-_-_-__- 


Somerset Central, Skowhegan___..__.._.____- Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast...... . __..._.4.__._..__ Sept. 9% 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe._.____...___- Sept. 16-18 


North Waldo, Unity.....-..-.-. -..-22-.222.--.- 

West Waldo, Liberty___.__.. ---.-22 22-222 eee 
Washington County, Pembroke... .--.-_-_-- Sept. 10, 
North Washington, Princeton___._.....-. -..- 
West Washington, Cherryfield________. ...... Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton_.______. ........._.. Oct. 7-9 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish.___._-.....__- Aug. 19-21 
Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale __ 

North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick_..Sept. 16-18 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Nashua --_.......-......--..--..-.-- .--. Sept. 1-4 
Rochester, Rochester_-___.__.__..-..-......... Sept. 28-26 





of a good demand for wool in the East. Receipts 
for Montana wool this year promise to reach 
nearly the $5,000,000 mark. | 

—Georgiais the peach State of the Union, 
having 7,660,000 peach-bearing trees. Next is 
Maryland, with 4,015,000, then New Jersey, with | 
2,700,000, and Delaware, with 2,400,C00. Ten years | 
ago Georgia was atthe bottom of the list com- | 
posed of these four States. Alabama and Mis: | 
sissippi are also becoming peach States. | 

—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes | 
from Boston this week have been 68,379 cases, | 
against 78,085 cases last week; corresponding | 
period last year 77,371. The total shipments thus | 
far in 1902 have been 2,318,338 cases, against | 
2,610,734 cases in 1901. | 

—-Wheat, including flour, exports for the | 
week aggregate 3,775,222 bushels, against 4,405,- | 
115 bushels last week and 5,221,880 bushels in this 
week last year. Woeat exports since July 1 ag- | 
gregate 9,734,337 bushels, against 12,763,121 bush- | 
els last season. Corn exports aggregate 130,679 | 
bushels, against 185,131 bushels last week and 
1,714,081 bushels last year. For the fiscal year 
corn exports are 379,794 bushels, against 6,008,767 | 
bushels last season. 

—Dairy exports from New York for week | 
ending July 16, included 5420 boxes of cheese, of | 
which 3304 went to Liverpool, 318 to Bristol and 
1798 to Hull. | 

— Lard is still one-fourth cent lower, the only 
ehange in pork products. Short cut and heavy 
backs $23.50, long cut $24, medium $22.50, lean | 
ends $25, bean pork $19.50 to $20, fresh ribs 144 
cents, corned and fresh shoulders 11} cents, 
smoked shoulders 12 cents, lard 11} cents, in pails | 
12 to 12} cents, hams 144 to 14} cents, skinned | 
hams 154 cents, sausage 1) cents, Frankfurt 
Sausage 11 cents, boiled hams 20 to 204 cents, | 
| bacon 15} to 164 cents, bolognas 104 cents, pressed | 

ham 144 cents, raw-leaf lard 12} cents, rendered- | 

| leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 134 to 13} cents, pork 
tongves $23.50, loose salt pork 12} cents, briskets 
134 cents, Sausage meat 10} cents, country-dressed 
hogs 93 cents. 
Beel is easier West, owing to the coming in 
of a great many range cattle. These cattle mean 
light beef, of course, but a plenty of it will break 
the high prices on choice. Here the market 
still favors the buyer: Extra sides 114 to 12 
cents, heavy 10} to 11 cents, good 9 to 10 cents, 
light grass and cows7 to9 cents, extra hinds 
14 to 144 cents, good 13 to 13} cents, light 8} to 8} 
cents, extra fores 8} to 9% cents, heavy 8} to 84 
cents, good 7 to 7} cents, light 64 to 74 cents, backs 
74 to 94 cents, rattles 6 to 7} cents, chucks 7} to 
94 cents, short ribs 11to 17 cents, rounds 9 to 114 
cents, rumps 11 to 16 cents, rumps and loins 12 to 
184 cents, loins 15 to 214 cents. Mutton and lamb 
are fairly steady. Lamb 11} to 124 cents, Eastern 
12 to 14 cents, yearlings 7 to 8 cents, mutton 6 to 
8 cents, veals 6 to'10 cents, fancy and Brighton 93 
to 104 cents. 

—tThe visible supply of grain inthe United 
States and Canada on July 19, included 20,415,000 
bushels of wheat, 6,503,000 bushels of corn, 718.000 
bushels of oats, 196,000 bushels of rye and 119,000 
bushels of barley. Compared with a week’ago 
this shows an increase of 607,000 bushels of wheat 
and 667,000 bushels of corn, with a decrea-e of 
602,000 bushels of oats, 62,000 bushels of rye and 
1000 bushels of barley. One year ago the supply 
was 27,681,000 bushels of wheat, 13,342,000 bushels 
of corn, 6,314,000 bushels of oats, 433,000 bushels of 
rye and 341,000 bushels of barley. 
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State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


| 




















Chicago Live Stock._...-...--..--- ---.---.------- Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield. ___.....--.------------ Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis __-_------...----. ----.-------Sept. 
TOWe, TOO MeeIeO sq... .52...2-.. 22 252255. .-2 258. Aug. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg____...---------.------.July Aug. 
Massachusetts Horticulture___.......... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Michigan, Pontiae................. -...---.-.--...-- Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin_.._.-.--.--------------------- Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln.__-__.-.-.-----------.----------- Sept. 
New Hampshire, Concord_-.__-.....--.------ Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.-.-.-_...---. ---- Sept. 
New York, Syracuse._......--.---....------------ Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh.._-.......---- gheslaagenee Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax __-.-... ..-.-.--------------- Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus._-_.-.. --.-. --..------------ Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland. _____.-.-.---.---.--- niuinibaacenl Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem _---.-..-.-.----.------- Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia-.-.... Nov. 
Philadelphia Live Stock __.-......-...--------- --- Oct. 
St. Louis, St. Louis._..................--...--..--- Oct. 
South Carolina, Columbia. ----....--------- Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston....Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton..--..-. Santa sen cae Sept. 
Texas, Dallas___..........----...---..--.---Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio.--- ---- ciated Oct. 
Toronto Industrial___..................---Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland _____.----.-..------. -------- Sept. +11 
Vermont, Concord ____.........----.. ------------- Aug. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee._._.__.......----..--------Sept. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury.----- * Sept. 23-25 
Barnstable, Barnstable... ._.. ......-- otawaleg Aug. 26-28 
Berkshire, Pittsfield _.............-....---..---Sept. @1l 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge -_.-...------ ---- Sept. 9lu 
Bristol, Taunton ____.__- Rs cated Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -......-.-----. Sept. 11-12 
Essex, Peabody ____..........-..--...---------- Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield _........... -..---------- Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer __-.........------------ Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst.--- ........----.--- ------ Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton.-..-... Oct. 1-2 
Highland, Middlefield __-.........---. ---------- Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington -__-........------------- Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham ..--..-.......--. ----------- Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams ...-.---.---.-----Sept, 1-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ---..---------- Sept. 24-25 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro. ...--..--Oct. 7-9 
Marshfield, Marshfield__.-.......---.---------- Aug. 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury-.---------- Sept. 16-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell_..-.._-. -------+---- Sept. 11-13 
Middlesex South, Framingham...-.------- -Sept. 16-17 
Nantucket, Nantucket...._.........--..-------Aug. 20-21 
Oxford, Oxford._............--- Rewcas asia Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer.__.___.........-- .--..-------- Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford___._-_.._.... ..--.--. -------- Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth...---.--------- Sept. 25-27 
Worcester, Worcester... .......--.----.------ Sept. 1-4 
Worcester East, Clinton._.. .......----------- Sept. 10-12 





; Albany County Agricultural Society and 


Exposition, Altamont.__... ___.__. ........-Aug. 26-29 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica._...__.Sept. 9-11 
Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt__Sept. 2-5 

| Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valley .......Sept. 2-5 
Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia. ____- Sept. 23-25 


| Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown___ Sept. 1-5 


‘ NEW YORK. 

Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville.. Aug. 25-29 
Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 

Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge__. Aug. 26-29 


Chautauqna Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk_.. Sept. 2-5 
Chemung County Agricultural, Eimira_.._.----...-.--_- 
Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich_____- Sept. 2-5 
Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh... Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham. __- Sept. 2-5 
Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland.... Aug. 26-29 


Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi__......Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie... Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg______.__- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport__......Sept. 8-11 
Franklin County Agricultural, Malone._..._ Sept. 23-26 
Fulton County Agricultural, Johnstown._._._ Sept. 1-4 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia_____- Sept. 22-25 


Greene County Agricultural, Cairo._.._..... Aug. 19- 2 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer__._......Sept. 8-10 


Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville.______- Aug. 26-29 
Brookfield-Madison Co. Ag’1, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda__Sept. 15-18 


Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport.__. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport.___Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome_-_-_...._.. Sept. 22-26 


Ag’] Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse___-- June 16-21 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 
Orange County Agricultural, Middletown._ Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion____._..Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) __..Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown__Sept. 22-24 
Putnam County Agricultural, Carmel__.____- Aug, 26-29 
Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 

Rensselaer County, Nassau__-_-___-- __Sept. 9-12 
Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society_._.Sept. 1-4 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Association, Orangeburgh____._- Sept. &-12 
St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton Sept. 16-19 
Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa_ Aug. 18-22 


Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie___..._ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins ....Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo___-__. Sept. 23-25 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath ___.__-_- Sept. 23-26 


Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead __..Sept. 16-19 
Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello .. Aug. 26-29 
Tioga County Agricultural, Owego_____.......Sept. 2-4 
Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca ___-- Sept. 9-12 


Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville __.. .. Aug. 26-29 
Washington County Agricultural, between 

Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_...----..-..... Sept. 9-12 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons__........Sept. 17-20 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 


Svecial Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Testea by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of rice. 

Cc. N. Casa KTENTON CoO., 












ure of Westchester Co., White Plains Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw ._..Sept. 15-17 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. _.___. Sept. 9-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association, Cuba__.... 
‘Wellsville Fair Association. Wellsville__. --- Aug. 18-22 
Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept...30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agricultural andjDriving Park 

Association, Franklinville............._.._._ Aug. 26-29 
Afton Driving Park Agri’! Asso., Afton.____ Sept. 23-26 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene....._...._____ Sept. +12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 


Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville ----- Aug. 19-22 
Delaware Valley Agricultural, Walton..__.....Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney. Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown______ Aug. 26-28 


Vernon Agricultural, Vernon ......_.....__Oct. l and 2 


Pheenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix... Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners __.________ Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples ____- .- Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boyl- 

ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek......___ ..-- Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris ___. .-Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta. ..._.Sept. 15-18 


Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 
Rockland County Indust’) Ass’n, New City.._Sept. 2-5 
Gouverneur Agr] and Mechn’!,Gouverneur, Aug. 26 2 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg _______ Sept. 2-4 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 


Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam. Sept. 9-12 
Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill....___ .. Sept. 22-25 
Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsburgh__.____. 

Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg __.. .. Sept. 23-25 
Northern Tioga Agr’!, Newark Valley___._.. Aug. 26-28 
Dryden Agricultural,"Dryden._......___.____ Sept. 16-18 
Union Agr'l and Horticult’!, Trumansburg __Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville ..-- Sept. 30-Oct. 3 


The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh____ Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra...... Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee... 


VERMONT. 


Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury ____ Sept. 3-4 
Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell___.__.__...____- 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 

chester Centre._.. _...._......-..-...... -Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .-.. Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville._.............__ 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury--Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate___......_..______ Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan......Sept. 17-3 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction _____________ Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 
cet heen ns EE Ce ee, Se -Sept. 23-25 
Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford_- 


Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth.___.... Sept. 3- 
Vnion Agricultural, North Tunbridge.__.__. 
Washington Agricultural, Washington______ Sept. 18-29 


Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_...Sept. #12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport.._..__- 

Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven.__._______ Sept. 

Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_....Sept. 9-12 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___- 

Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Northfield... Sept. 23-25 


Winoosk Valley Ag’l Asso., Waterbury... -.. Sept. 

Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__.._..........Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ay’l, Springfield__..._-.-.-..___- Sept. 16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock________- Sept. 23-25 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also r) 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POLORAD 


The way to get the best ac- 
commodations°is via the 


GREAT ROGK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

It is the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P. M. 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Island will be the round trip rates of 
825 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado etfec- 
tive this summer by that line. Ask for 
details and free books. 

““Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

** Camping in Colorado”’ has full de- 
tails for campers. 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
26 School Street, Boston, Mass. 























POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, T 
Hew toe De It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Roeping oultry; Poultry Yards and Houses 3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH- 
MAN. 











WALNUT COMPANY, 





115 Fulton St., New York City 


Bex 3254. Beos.on, Mass. 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the »—-tts development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
Lemur = rearing and merketing these 
beautiiul and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
af the most seccessfu) experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The prize-wina out of nearly 
200 essays submi ry the most success- 

ees in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successfi each 
localit» 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 


Sige la Sept. 2-5. 
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~ Beverly has prt transgressor, whose 
actions suggest that there is still much to 
be said for the old-fashioned stocks as a 


means of punishment. In this case it isa 
person, as yet unknown, who steals flowers 
from the cemeteries. 

That Melrose iceman, who attempted to 
defend his inalienable right to beat hisown 
dog by cutting up some passing objectors 
with a large pocket knife, deserves less 
sympathy than most people who lose their 
tempers. Surely, an iceman ought to be 
able to keep cool if anybody can. 

>> - 

There is a distinct hint for the friends 
and relatives of the young man who jumped 
into Chelsea creek the other day and was 
nearly drowned in consequence, bccause a 
companion had dared him to doit. Why 
shouldp’t the friends and relatives dare him 
to become a prohibitionist? 











i aia 

Although the new roof garden on Salem 
street is not exactly the kind that the gilded 
youth of Boston,—to say nothing of the 
partly gilded—have so long been sighing 
for, it is, apparently, very much the right 
thing in the right place. And in the long 
run the residents of Salem street probably 
need a roof garden more even than do the 
gilded youths. 

——__ + |e 

There is material for Kipling in the story 
of the telegraph operator of Borup, Minn., 
who, after the town had been wrecked 
by a tornado, saved his instrument from the 
ruins of his office, tapped the wires outside 
the town, and reported the disaster to the | 
nearest city. It is not material, however, 
for very many of the thousand and one imi- 
tators ef Kipling’s poetical manner. 

Si ec 

A Philadelphia barber is responsible for 
the statement that the beard does not grow 
in the night. Whether thisis true outside 
of Philadelphia is yet a matter for investi- 
gation. Until the returns are all in, it will | 
still remain possible that it is only another 
characteristic phenomena of the quiet city. 

>> 











feeding to stock that a farmer can grow in 
the Eastern States, and with a good soil and 
proper care we can probably produce more 
nutriment at less cost than of any other 
grain. Yet it‘is often so injudiciously fed 
as. to be one of*the. worst. Where it is 
fed as-almost-the sole concentrated food, 
we think that cases of scours in calf and 
pigs may often be traced directly to the use 
of too much corn or corn meal to the mother 
while she was carrying the young. It is 
heating, and it caused a feverish condition 
that caused the indigestion, which was the 
primary cause of the bowel trouble. It 
used to be our rule to give about 
twice as much by measure, or about 
equal quantity by weight of wheat bran 
along with the corn, when feeding to cows 
or sows, either before the young were born 
or while they were suckling them, and we 
are seldom troubled with attacks of the 
scours. There seems to be less complaint 
of the trouble this spring than we have 
heard some gears, and it may be that the 
high prices of corn has led toa less liberal 
feeding of it. 
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Grass Culture. 


I had hoped to give you some points on 
my grass crop this year while it was grow- 
ing, but lack of time prevented. The early 
spring was cold and dry, so that jthe use of 
tertilizers was not as effective as it would 
otherwise have been. in fact, while later 
on we had plenty of rain, it was so cold that 
the grass crop of the entire eastern and 
northern sections is, as a whole, rather 
light. Toe many farmers depend on the 
Lord for poaking a crop of grass without 
aid. 

Some ditoats in my field give me 148 
acres; on. which I sowed $208 worth of fer- 
tilizers, a little less than $16 worth per 
acre, or $3.25 per ton of hay produced. The 
total product was 128,874 pounds. 

Five acres of the field were badly washed 
by a cloudburst the last of August, in 1901. 
This was reseeded the tenth of September, 
which gave but little time to cultivate, 
areate and renew the soil. This portion of 
the field produced but 24 tons to the acre, 
and one acre in a shady orchard produced 
but little over two tons. 

Of this field 14 acres produced 10,947 
pounds; 4} acres produced 46,134 pounds ; 2! 








It ought not to be very difficult for Dr. 
Wiley of the Agricultural Department at | 
Washington tofind volunteers for his pro- 
posed experimental training table; in fact, 
if the experiment is to be conducted with col- | 
lege undergraduates as volunteers, it will be | 
interesting to note also the improvement in | 
studies that should be latent in the brain- | 
developing powers claimed for some very 
well-known preparations. 
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Somebody in Meriden, Ct., has destroyed | 
a whole mail box full of letters by posting a | 
handful of lighter matches. The incident | 
suggests possibilities for a detective story 
of course, the culprit may have been im- 
pelled simply by a degenerate sense of 
humor, but, on the other hand, think of all 
the reasons that might lead a desperate in- | 
dividual to destroy an entire letter box of | 
U.S. mail in order to keep one particular 
letter from reaching its destination. 

oo ee 

Even if wedo object to the eonialine. 
Boston is certainly to be congratulated on 
having the largest home hotel for women in 
the world. But if the new Franklin-square 
Hotel turns out to be as valuable a help to | 
the great army of self-supporting women 
as its promoters think it will, we can afford 
to hope that other cities will soon build 
bigger ones. 
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New Orleans has invented a little wind- | 
mill for wagons. The wagon drives the | 
windmill, which in turn drives a _ fan, | 
which cools the driver, who thus more 
comfortably drives the wagon. The 
invention has not yet reached us; but it is 
worthy of note that we have begun trim-| 
ming the horse’s summer bonnet. When 
we have made this practical invention as 
esthetic as possible, we shall probably | 
adopt the windmill and see what can be | 
done with that. | 
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Crop advices, especially in the great West, 
continue flattering. The movement of old 
grain to market is increasing, and the rail- 
ways report a steady improving traffic. All 
manufacturers of standard goods are driven 
to their utmost capacity, which means in 
this section improved markets for milk, 
butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables and fruits. 
he wave of prosperity in this country 
has not receded, but promises remunerative 
results to farmers, artisans and merchants. 
cig Aaa 

Agricultural products are selling now at 
an advance over prices prevailing a year 
ago. Wheat, corn and oats are higher, so 
also are butter and cheese. Mess pork is 
$3 per barrel higher and lard two cents a 
pound. Cotton has advanced nearly a cent 
a pound, while beef shows much greater 
advance. In staple merchandise iron shows 
thirty-three per cent. advance, though lead 
and copper are lower. Sugar is lower, so is 
oil. Hides and leather are unchanged. 
~->-- 

As much has been written about the cost 
of our war with Spain, in the Philippines 
and in China, it is interesting and instruc- 
tive to read the June report of the Treasury 
Department. All the cust of nearly four 
years of war has been paid but $80,000,000. 
We have reduced the public debt $50,000,000 
in eight months, and $113,000,000 the past 
two years. Most of this debt now bears 
only two per cent. interest. Three years 
ago the annual interest was $40,000,000 
a year, and now it is but $30,000,000. And as 
if they were afraid that the debt would be 
paid too soon, Congress cut off our internal 
revenue tax of $68,000,000 a year and the 
tax on tea of $9,000,000, thus reducing the 
revenue of the Government by $77,000,000. 
No such wholesale reduction of a national 
debt or of national revenues was ever 
known. 
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The losses of life by our war in Cuba and 
Porto Rico are said to bear but asmall pro- 
portion to the number of lives saved by 
the better sanitary conditions. Thousands 
died there every year from yellow fever and 
other filth diseases that are now banished 
from those islands. In the Philippines we 
have not yet received reliable returns of the 
death rate since our army went there, nor 
have we made the progress there that was 
made in Havana, but soon after we took 
possession of Manila there was an epidemic 
of smallpox, which would have killed many 
of the natives if the army officers had 
not enforced compulsory vaccination and 
isolation of cases. When the _ bubonic 
plague appeared there our army surgeons 
promptly checked it, and the cholera has 
broken out there since, but has been kept 
well under control. General Wheaton, who 
was three years and a half in Luzon, says it 
is no exaggeration to say that a half million 
lives of the natives have been saved by the 
presence of the Americans in the Philip- 


pines. 












































| 11,850 pounds, or at the rate of 13,331 


| four to five tons mare., These two sections 
| are natural grass lands, with clayy gravel, 


| was its record. 


| wanted. 


j}aeres of this were 


| Sept. 


| which is 212 pounds less than four tons to 
| the acre, nine months from the day of seed- 
| ing, and that under very unfavorable cir- 
| cumstances. 


| cannot be obtained with any other crop. 


acres, newly sown, produced 27,107 pounds, 
while seven-eighths of an acre yielded 


| pounds to the acre. 

This field has been seeded thirteen years, 
| and thirteen first crops and twelve second 
crops (a total of 102 tons) have been taken 
| from one seeding. On one section of five- 

eighths of an acre the yield was 8545 
pounds, or atthe rate of 13,672 pounds to 
the acre. The two sections, seven-eighths 
| of an acre and five-eighths of au acre, ora 
| total of 15 acres, gave over ten tons to the 
first crop, and for the second crop I hope for | 


hard-pan soil, with just grade-enough to 
carry off the water from thesurface, moist, 
wet, not underdrained, with no vegetable 
matter. ‘‘Cold, wet, unproductive,’’—that 





that will carry subsoil water is | 

Man provides the rest. The cost | 
of producing a ton of hay on this kind of | 
land is less than $2, or less than $4 per ton 
inthebarn. On an experimental piece of 
one-half acre, which was cut up with the | 
* Double-Action Cutaway Harrow,” which | 
~~ been seeded two years, taken up Sept. 

, 1901, and seeded fifteen days later, the 
pe was 4810 pounds, er at the rate of | 
620 pounds per acre. 

As above stated, the total yield trom the 
142 acres was 128,874 pounds of well-cured 
hay. I have the exact cost of aton of dry 
hay, including fertilizer, spreading, cutting, 
curing and putting the hay in the barn, 
which is $4.95. I callit $5 perton. Seven 
reseeded from the 

to the fifteenth of September, 
when it should have been seeded 

1, 1901, and would, have. given 
a better crop. The total yield of 
the seven acres of new seeded ground was 


46,677 pounds, or an average of 7778 pounds, 


Land 


| 


tenth 
1901, 


This is conclusive evidence to me that if 
we want to grow grass we had better sow 
grass seed, and if wheat, rye or other grain, 
or, in fact, any other crop, we had better 
sow them by themselyes to achieve success, 
for it is certain that a proper grass stand 


My grass crop this year confirms more 
fully, if possible, three things: First, that 
grass should always be sown by itself; sec- 
ond, that timothy and redtop in equal parts 
are correct proportions; and third; that in- 
tense cultivation is absolutely necessary for 
success. 
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Corn is, without doubt, the best grain for | 
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GEN. CURTIS GUILD, JR. 
From his latest photograph by Chickering. 
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for thé entire country was 841,201,546. 

The most important States are, beginning 
at the West, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Ind- 
iana, Ohio, Pennsylyania and New York. 
Together they contribute forty-four per 
cent. of the total value of farm property 
and thirty-eight per cent. of the total value 
of farm products. 

Texas leads with the greatest number of 
farms, 352,190, and also with the highest 
acreage, 125,807,017. But only a little over 
fifteen per cent. of the farm land in Texas 
was improved, and the value of the farm 
land in Texas was less than in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New York, Missouri, lowa or 
Illinois, being $962, $76,278, 
second in the number of farms, having 
284,886. 

Iowa leads the list inthe percentage of 
improved lands. Illinois occupies the first 
position in the matter of the total value of 
farm lands, the figures for that State being 
$2,004,316,897. 

The live stock farm lands of the country 
are valued at $7,505,284,273, or more than 
thirty-six per cent. of the whole; the hay 
and grain lands at $6,319,548,543, or thirty- 
one per cent.; dairy produce, over eight per 
cent. ; cotton, over five per cent. There are 
512 coffee farms in the country, valued at 
$1,932,915. 
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Farming in New York State. 


New Yor: is one of the greatest agri- 


| cultural States, though it is more famous 


for manufactures than for farming. With 
more than a quarter of a million farms, it in- 
cludes within its borders more than one- 
twentieth of the farms of the country. 
About three-fourths of the entire area is 
classed as farm lands, which is afar larger 
proportion than in many of the States of the 
Union. 

The recent census bulletin on agriculture 


inthis State refers to the fact, already well 
“Krniown, that most of our land is arable, and 


much of it is unusually fertile. Glacial 
drift covers the State in places to a depth of 
hundreds of feet, and there are rich de- 
posits of alluvium along the many lakes and 
rivers. 

Still we have shared to some extent the 
tendency of most farm lands in the north- 
eastern States to decline in value, a ten- 
dency that has been continuous for the past 
thirty years, and has been accentuated in 
our State by the gradual transference of 
wool growing and meat production to the 
West. 

In only a few of the extreme northern and 
soutbern countries was an increase in the 
values of farm products reported in the last 
census period. The average value of farms 
for the whole State is $3917, the value being 
highest in the southeastern counties, where 
the milk and vegetable industries are of 
greatest importance. It several of these 
counties the average is over $10,000a farm. 

It is not surprising that 29.8 per cent. of 


Missouri. ranks: 


tries, that hay and forage should {be far 
more important than other crops. 
We seldom think of hay as one of the 
largest crops of this country, but its value 
is equal to that of the wheat, or four-fifths 
that of the average corncrop. It is most 
important in the dairying States of New 
York and Pennsylvania and in the cattle- 
raising States of the corn belt. 
Hay and forage contribute considerably 
more than a third of the total value of our 
New York farm crops and ceaeals a little 
over a fifth. Most of four wheat is still 
grown jn the Genesee Valley, which was a 
famous source of supply for the country in 
ythe days before the plow had reached the 
| great wheat lands of the West. 
‘ Oats is our great cereal crop, the Northern 
counties being particularly adapted for it, 
though the grain thrives in every part of 
the State, half of the area given to the 
cereals being devoted to this crop. Jef- 
ferson and St. Lawrence counties each re- 
ported more than 2,000,000 bushels of oats 
in the census year. 
Vegetables, including potatoes and onions, 
supply 17.1 per cent. of the value of our 
farm crops. Weare raising about $13,000,- 
000 worth of potatoes every year except in 
bad seasons, like that of 1891. All the rest 
of oar vegetables together do not exceed the 
potato in value. 
New York is one of the big apple States, 
and over 70 per cent. of all our fruit trees 
are apple trees. There are few things less 
certain, however, than a fruit crop in 
regions where one growing season is likely 
to differ considerably from another. New 
York’s apple harvest, for example, was 
24,111,257 bushels in 1899, and dropped to 
15,054,832 in the following year. The crop 
“ peaches was 466,850 bushels in 1899 and 
2,522,729 in 1900, 
Our farmers have made none too much 
money in recent years, and there was more 
land under the plow in 1890 than in 1900; 
but many of the leading agriculturists of the 
State believe that there is no reason to be 
discouraged over the future of farming in 
New York. 
One of the interesting results of the cen- 
sus investigation was to show these approx- 
imate values to the acre of the various 
crops: Flowers and plants, $1916.89; nur- 
sery products, $199.33; tobacco, $103.67; 
small fruits, $101.33; miscellaneous —_ 
tables, $69.35; grapes, $65.28; hops, $58.12; 
potatoes, $37.96; orchard fruits, “894. 09; 
beans and peas, $18.77 ; cereals, $10.97. 
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Summer Letter Writing. 

Perhaps the most unprofitable of the 
many foolish things one does in summer is 
writing letters to all the acquaintances of 
the home circle who have happened to ask 
this attention of us. We gotothe country 
resolved to rest and to be free of ail the ex- 
acting social demands winter heaps upon 
us, and before we knowit we are writing 
and receiving unnumbered letters from peo- 


ery. Tell your friends about these people 
you have met who are sufficiently striking 
to warrant description, about the funny 
story one of the boarders related while you 
were waiting in a gloomy barn for the thun- 
der shower to pass, of the village characters 
and their ways, the country store and its 
contents, but nothing, if you are merciful, 
of the heights of mountains, the distance 
of points of interest, and whether the house 
faces north or east. 

Then never forget, as, of course,you would 
not in the kind of letters we are describing, 
to ask after the interests and reply to- the 
observations of the party of the second 
part. Many people, who in conversation 
are most deferential to others, are atrociously 
rude in their letters. They completely 
ignore the person to whom they are writing, 
and send screeds as overflowing with egoism 
as a “ testimonial ”’ at a village prayer meet- 
ng. Any letter wortha two-cent stamp 
should be in some degree at least a conver- 
sation. And conversation implies taking as 
well as giving, response as well as self-ex- 
pression. Butjust because this is true and 
letters so constructed imply effort, our ad 
vice is like that of Punch to people about to 
commit matrimony, ‘* Don’t.’”? Cut the let- 
ter writing in hot weather. Loaf and invite 
your soul instead. 

—_——_—_>- poe 
Fifty Thousand Acres in One Farm. 
A ranch of fifty thousand acres is not con 
sidered extra large when the land is stocked 
with wild, long-horned Texas steers, and 
there are no fences around it. But if fifty 
thousand acres be cut up into fields and 
fenced in pastures, and the whole placed 
under one management, it: makes a farm 
worth considering -among. the many big 
things of the Western country. . 
In northern Oklahoma there lies a tract of 
fifty thousand fertile acres, all surrounded 
by one fence and under one management. 
Jt is known as the 101 ranch. George 
W. Miller & Sons operate the ranch 
property, the land itself being owned by the 
Ponca and Qtoe tribes of Indians. They 
pay the Indians $22,500 annually for the 
use of this land, $1.25an acre for farming 
land and twenty-five cents an acre for past- 
ure lands. 
In the Southwest there are many larget 
ranches and farms, but none equals the 101 
ranch in extent. The Sherman farm in 
western Kansas has under fence about thirty 
thousand acres, and thereare pastures in both 
the Creek and the Osage Indian nations 
covering sixty or seventy thousand acres, 
but as a strictly farm ranch the 101 out- 


about the ranch are small houses wherei;, 
live the workers. 

Cattle shipments are made to the Kans. 
City markets, both in December and Ju), 
‘All cattle fed on the ranch are under thre 
years old and are boughtin Texas. Consi:- 
erable money has been made by the Mill..; 
boys in buying yearling mules, kee))),, 
hem on the ranch one or more years, brea); - 
ing them, and then, after getting one se, 
son’s work out of the animals, selling the:,, 

The 101 people are almost drought prov: 
That is, when a drought affects the 
wheat, it fails to catch their late corn. [| 
takes the corn, wheat and Kaffir corn a: 
saved. Some of the wheat is sown on 
land, some in the valleys, so it is almost i), 
possible for either a drought ora flood : 
ruin the entire crop. Inthis way, no yea 
comes that will sweep away the profits «; 
tirely.—New York Sun. 

A Michigan horseman writes as follow- 
Douglas & Weathewax of Sturgis, Mich 
sold to Lansing & Loveridge of Coldwate; 
Mich., the pacer Miss Lansing, bay, foale. 
1898, sired by Victor Wilkes (2.15): dam }) 
Douglas Almont; actual price $1500. She | 
not expensive at the figures, in view of th: 
fact that she never saw a track until Jui 
24, when she was brought to Coldwater a1 
placed in trainer Ray Warner’s hands, su!) 
ject to a month’s approval by Lansing « 
Loveridge. The probationary period expire. 
on the 24th, on which day she paced a mile 1); 
in 2.204, the last half of which was in 1.04 
third quarter in 31 seconds. On this show- 
ing she was promptly paid for. So well sat- 
isfied were the purchasers that they bought 
her full brother, a year older, that showe:! 
a green eighthin 16} seconds. Miss Lansiny 
isa highly finished young mare, standin 
15.3 hands high. While she is strap), 
going, she has the ear marks of a high-clas; 
one that will shade 2.10 the first favorah|: 
opportunity. 
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Harrie Jones, the Rushville (Ind.) trainer, 
who was expelled by the American Trottin: 
Association for the alleged offeuce of being 
implicated in the fraudulent trotting meet. 
ing given at Rushville, Ind., in the fall «: 
1899, has proven his innocence to the satis- 
faction of the association, and has been re- 
instated. 











Once upon a time 


A man—for an hour—doubled 
up with cramps, took 





classes all of them. 
The annual expenses of the ranch are | 
$75,000. Two hundred men are employed | 
during the busiest seasons, fifty to seveity 
being employed the year round. The fence 
line of the ranch is more than 150 miles long. 
The profits are $150,000 per annum. 
The 101 ranch is so large that half the time | 
the superintendent at headquarters cannut | 
tell where one-third of his employees are | 
working. That is, he could net tell offhand, | 
but by consulting his assistant and using 
his telephone he would have them located. | 
The season of hardest work has just | 
ended, and the men are resting after the bar- | 
vest. The ranch harvested 150,000 busbels | 
of wheat and a like amount of corn this | 
summer. There were eight thousand acres 
in wheat and three thousand acres sown in 
corn. 
The wheat is sold in the Kansas City mar- 
ket at from sixty to sixty-three cents a/| 
bushel. The profit from wheat alone this 
year has been more than $40,000. The profit | 
on corn is quite as 1much, while ten thousand 
steers are marketed every season. 
Joseph Miller, once a bank president, 
‘manager of the business affairs of the 
ranch. Heemploys experts in every de- 
partment. The wheatand corn fields are 
managed by an expert farmer, the cattle are 
bought and sold by an expert stock sales- 
man. There is even an expert bronco buster 
or two to attend tothe breaking of young 
mules brought upon the ranch to do the 
farm work. 
The 101 ranch is conducted so that noth- 
ing goes to waste, and every acre of ground 
is utilized. There is asystemfor the man- 
agement of each department. 
The system of wheat producing on the 
101 ranch has been widely copied through- 
out the Southwest, and has been the founda- 
tion of excellent yields in many parts of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska. It isso 
effective that the ranch has produced forty 
bushels of wheat tothe acre, while neigh- 
boring farmers have raised less than fifteen. 
The average yield is eighteen bushels to the 
acre. 
The wheat grown on the ranch comes 
from seed brought from Russia and Aus- 
tralia. Some wheat is also brought from 
Paraguay. This is known as May frost 
proof wheat, and late frosts have little or no 
effect upon the growing stenis. 
The corn seed comes from Paraguay and 
is said to be drought proof. The cost of 


is 


| ash and nitrate of soda, as per instructions 


have a sufficient supply of circulars yet on 


any questions they may ask. On the other 
hand, if they desire tc visit me here I will 
cheerfully give them my time and any in- 
formation possible. 
would not think so if you had stood by me 
while pitching on forty-two of the sixty-six 
loads which were put into the barn on the 
twelfth day of July. 
about my second crop of hay. 


tin giving the condition of agriculture in the 
country for the year 1900. It shows that 
there were at the time 5,739,657 farms, val- 
ued at $16,674,694,247. The value of farm 
implements, 
added to the value of the farms, gives a 
total value of farm property of $20,514,001,- 
838. 


is given at $4,739,118,752, of which amount 
$1,718,990,221 was foranimal products, in- 
cluding live stock, poultry and bee products. 
The bulletin places the average size of 
farms in the United States at 146 acres, and 
it is stated that forty-nine per cent. of the 
farm land is improved. The total acreage 


thefarm owners of the State should derive 
their principal income from the sale of dairy 
produce, chiefly milk. There are two rea- 
sons why there has been a continuous de- 
cline for years past inthe quantity of butter 
and cheese made on the farms. One is that 
the larger quantities of these commodities 
are now made in creameries and cheese fac- 
tories; the other is that there isa greatly 
increased consumption of milk and cream 
in the cities. 

If one should ask in Ireland why it is that 
the Irish farmers give so much attention to 
exporting butter to England and soj little to 
selling milk, he would be told that there 
are comparatively few large towns in Ire- 
land, so that the home demand for milk is 
restricted; while,on the other hand, the 
English farmers,surrounded by great towns, 
sell the greater part of their milk, with the 
result that England is largely dependent 
upon other countries for butter. 

The greatest production of our butter 
and cheese is in the dairy States of the 
Mississippi Valley, where the direct con- 
sumption of milk is not so large as in the 
Eastern States, because the density of 
population is smaller. So while a consider- 
able portion of our milk yield, about eighty- 
three gallons a year per capita, is sold di- 
rect to the consumer in many parts of the 
country, the largest milk trade is in the 
East and the business is most extensive in 
this State. 

The demand for milk is also constantly 
increasing; the production in 1899 was 108,- 
882,112 gallons greater than in 1889, a gain 
of 16.4 percent. The figures show the vast 
preponderance of our milk industry. 

New York farmers in 1899 received $36,- 
248,933 for 445,427,888 gallons of milk; 
$9,868,446 for 51,861,592 pounds of butter; 
$312,414 for 609,866 gallons of cream; and 
$241,223 for 2,524,917 poundsffof cheese. 
These are the sales, in addition to which 
a large amount of dairy products were 
consumed on the farm. 

Our cows kept for milk are valued at $48,- 
694,512, and our other cattle at about $14,- 
000,000 .more; our horses number over 
600,000, and our sheep and swine are impor- 
tant. It is natural, with domestic animals 
80 conspicuous among our farming indus- 


The outlook, this year, for a second crop 
is good. Iam now sowing the fertilizer for 
that crop. I fertilize for every crop, and 
use one-third each of bone, muriate of pot- 


in my grass circular. 

The truth of my statements in relation to 
grass culture has been questioned. To all 
such questioners, I would say the facts 
which [Shave found are utterly beyond 
what any of us would have thought possible 
to obtain twenty years ago. Nevertheless, 
my statements are true. Those who come 
here and examine for themselves (and 
there are hundreds of visitors) go away 
convinced of the fact. 

Ihave personally answered more than 
twenty thousand letters and sent out more 
than twenty thousand circulars concerning 
this grass culture in the last two years. I 


hand, and to all who would like my experi- 
ence, and who will send a two-cent stamp, I 
will send a circular and cheerfuliy answer 


Thisisno toy. You 


I will report later 


a> 
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Over Five Million Farms. 
The census bureau today issued a bulle- 





machinery. and live stock, 


The totalfarm products for the year 1899 





sowing wheat and harvesting it, including 
the cost of the seed, is $6.05 an acre, while 
even the most economical wheat growers of 
Kansas cannot harvest this cereal for less 
than $6.65 an acre. 
Land that is to be sown in wheat is 
ploughed in late July and sown broadcast 
in Kaffir corn. In October after the Kaftir 
corn has grown several inches above the 
ground the wheat is drilled in without any 
other cultivation of the ground. 
Cattle are then allowed torun on the 
Kaffir corn until April. Meanwhile the 
wheat continues to grow, but cannot get 
high enough above the ground for winter 
frosts to destroy it. The cattle keep it 
eaten off at the top of the ground, and it 
earns for the owners of these cattle a good 
profit in fat meat when shipping time comes. 
The Kaffir corn when unce eaten off does 
not come up again, and thus does not inter- 
fere with the growing of the wheat in the 
spring. Onthe other hand, the dry under 
stubble crowds back the weeds and gives 
the threshers a clean field of grain. 

Corn planting begins in April. The cul- 
tivating is finished by early June. Then 
another double planting scheme is carried 
out. 

Between the rows of corn, cow peas are 
sown. The cow peas do not need sunshine 
in order to grow, and by the time the corn 
is harvested the cow peas are ready for the 
cattle. Cow peas make excellent food for 
cattle and cost little. 

The greatest profit derived from any field, 
so far as feeding cattle is concerned, comes 
from the Kaffir corn. This costs about $5.15 
fortwo acres, and it will put $10 worth of 
fat upon a steer. 

Plowing and harvesting are carried on on 
a large svale. During the wheat-cutting sea- 
son, when ten thousand acres of yellow grain 
stand ripening in the hot sun, the mana- 


ple of whose summer friends and haunts 
we know little and care less. When the 
others are enjoying a sunset, or a siesta, or 
'a good talk, we are pathetically plying the 
pen in the vain endeavor to ‘ pay back ” 
the letters with which the mails have bur- 
dened us. That these letters were, for the 
most, wholly uninteresting does not seem a 
sufficient reason, though it well might be, 
for refusing to answer them. For the most, 
they talked of people we have not seen and 
never shall, sunsets we have seen and al- 
ways will, and entertainments we haven’t 
attended, but fain would. So tMey annoy 
us when they do not bore, and, worst of all, 
they necessitate answering. 

Of course the fault wasagood deal our 
own to start with. Why did we ever weakly 
“promise to write’’ when we would so 
much rather have retused. To say, “Oh, 
I’m not going to havea very long holiday, 
and I want all the rest I can get, so I know 
you’ll understand and not expect more than 
the merest note—if anything,’’ would have 
been infinitely easier than this laboring 
when the weather makes all effort exhaust- 
ing to construct an epistle which will prob- 
ably bore the person who receives it as 
much as hers or his did you. 

Naturally this doesn’t apply to the letters 

one writes and loves to write ‘one’s own 

friends. But even these might well be cut 

down in length and number. A note will 

tellas well as two sheets of commercial 

paper whether one is having a pleasant time, 

whether the people one is meeting are agree- 

able, and that the weather is abominably 

hot. All the friend really desires to know 

in hot weather is that things are as well 

with one as the trying circumstances will 

allow. 

The only people to whom one really ought 

to send Jetters are the near and dear whom 

one has left behind inthe hot city, and the 





















“Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’.) 


was cured—immediately. His 
friends being told, said—‘'Pooh, 
we've all used PAINKILLER— 
for years. 

Moral. 






Don’t suffer—an hour—keep Pain- 
killer (Perry Davis’) in the house. 








GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re 
lied upon; add to this that the y are economic al 
and substantially made and you Will not hes 
tute .o choose 4 


SPRINGFIELD 
) ENGINE 
] for you 


Ppt um 
f-ing Outtit. 
~=— Cireularso 
plicatio n. 
"a We also deal 
largely in Wind Milis, Tanks and all kinds ot 
Hand and Power Pumps. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress St., Boston, Macs. 


1a} 


can save money by using and make mone 
by selling BH oid 


Fast Cori Binde rs 

ull and it’s fast. Ties itself. Costs less 

Never wears out. Basily 

sold. Liberal terms. Get terr. tory 
quick, Complete outtit mailed free. 


TIE CO., 7 50, Unadilla, N. Y. 











FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE anv PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J.JAGER C0. sr Ws. 
‘itt 
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MECHANICS FAIR 


BOSTON, 
Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 1902 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 
} NO CHARGE FOR SPACE. | 
ADMISSION, - 25c. 
Special Attractions. Clean, Educational. 


Apgliestions for space and infofmation send 
Hosmer, Manager, Mechanics 











Building, Boston, Mass. 





Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 

WALNUT RIDGB FARMS, 
Box 2144, Boston, Mass 






THE STRONGEST 


friends PAGE FENCE are LJ ple who have 
used it longest and tes' ba meri ‘ays 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE co, ‘ADBIAN, MICH, 





few old people and invalids on one’s list. to 
writeto whom must always be a privilege, 
because receiving breezy letters from friends 
at adistance means so much of brightness for 
them. To write often to these first and at 
length to these second “* deserving ”’ corre- 
spondents is a duty one, of course, owes to 
oneself to perform. 

. But cut the descriptions of natural scen- 


gers of the ranch are on the lookout for nen 
frem every source. From two to three hun- 
dred are employed, and they get $2a day. 
Four hundred mules are kept on the farm, 
and are used during the harvesting and 
corn-husking times. 

The main ranch headquarters is three 
miles from Bliss, Okla., on the Texas divi- 
sion of the Santa Fe Railway. Scattered 











A little factory tor on ly $6.00. 


Send for circular. Agents 


MOSELEY’S 
Fruit eee 


‘or use on an ordina: 
stove. No oqire =r bk Spel. Eaally operate; 
kind Ss of 
1 fruits Te berries, oo . a aol 
wanted. A 1 
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Clinton, ows. 
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i Cbe Markets, 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, o 
For the week ending July 30, 1902. 
Shotes 








and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 


rhis week ...3525 7795 130 21, 
Last week...1700 6805-145 23,649 5089 





Prices on Northern Cattie. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total ‘weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
chird quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
310,00@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 
>5.00.¢3,50, Western steers, 5}@8ic. : 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
$30.00.@ 48.00; choice Cows $50,00@63.00. 

SroRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $15.25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 
olds, $284 48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c ; extra, 
jade; sheep and lambs per nead®in lots, $4.00 

75; lambs, 4@7}e. 

Far HoGs—Per pound, Western, 78@7ic, live 


weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.: 5@8.00; | 


ountry dressed hogs, 9@98e. 

VEAL CALVES—4@7e P Ib. 

HipkEs—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots, 54 
a é}e. 


CALF SKINS—65¢@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 


TALLOW—brighton, 4@5e p Ib; country lots | 


Pade. 
PELTS—25@75ce. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


Watertown... 1861 7234 4.164 1272 310 
Brighton .._.. 1667 561 17,244 859 83 


Cattle. Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 
At Brighton. 


BF Ricker 20 78 


Hall & Worm- Canada. 
Ww ell 2 At Watertown. 
H N Gould 4 JA Hathaway 352 
AD Kilby 10 J Gould 100 
Stockman Bros. 6 
H M Lowe 14 Massachusetts. 
G E Lowel! 8 At Watertown. 
Thompson & J S Henry 24 6 
Hanson 42 60 WA Bardwell 9 9 


PA Berry 18 OH Forbush 13 


Harris &  Fel- WF Dennen 2 
lows 28 21 Howe & Nelson 12 
Libby Bros. 25 At Brighton. 
M D Holt & Son 10 JS Henry 55 
H A Gilmore 15 
New Hampshire. Scattering 100 
_ At Brighton, K Connors 20 
Foss & Lougee 30 240 W W Mills 14 
AtNED™M&Weol JP Day 18 
Co. F E Keegan 10 
G W Heath 132 DA Walker 3 
AF Jones & Co 27 W Rodney 8 
At Watertown. 
H M Nims 5 
Breck & Wood = 29 Western. 
WF Wallace 61 At Brighton. 


Vermont. J A Hathaway = 68 

At Watertown. JJ Kelley 43 

A Williamson 19 1 A Davis ~ 44 
Fred Savage lw 20 Sturtevant & 

H N Jenne 2 3 


aley : 
N H Woodward 13 29 Morris Beef Co 578 
W E Hayden 40 Swift & Co 414 
RE Freneh 20 
A P Needham 9 18 Co. 
AtNED™M& Wool NEDM& Wool 


Co. Co 833 6665 | 
W A Ricker 38 At Watertown. 
M G Flanders 10 2 (, A Sawyer 247 
FS Atwood 6 27 JA Hathaway 207 


Live Stock Exports. 

The English market stands up firmin price on 
cattle from the States, with sales at 15@1ée, d. w., 
with moderate arrivals. The sheep market weak 
at llAw13c,d.w. A new cattle-conveying steamer 
isput on the Leyland line of 601 feet long and 
15,700 tonnage, the largest tonnage of,any steamer 
from this port. Shipments of the week 1426 
cattle. 


Shipments and destipations: On steamer Mer- 
ion, for Liverpool, 302 cattle by Morris Beef | 
Company; 77 State and 352 Canada eattle by J. A, | 
Hathaway; 100 Canada cattle by J. Gould. On | 


steamer Cambrian, for London, 340 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company ; 255 do. by Swift & Co. 
Horse Business. 
A fair July business, and fully up to the ex- 
pectations of dealers. Notalarge run of West- 


ern, but acclimated horses come in freely. Prices | 
without special change, and good qualities find | 


ready sale, At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable 
sold the usual number of acclimated horses, rang- 
ing mostly from $50¢150, some higher and some 


lower; constant inquiry for saddle horses and 
ponies. At Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable a fair 
week on nearby horses at auction, mostly at $30 


v175. Some good horses disposed of. At Cavy- 


anaugh Bros. sold 1200@1600 ths heavy Western at | 


$1500220. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 


sold 6 carloads, $100@225; 1 team, of 3000 ths, at | 


$475. 

‘: Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday—Market a trifle weak in pric®$ on 

beef cattle; a slow trade, say the butchers in the 

city, and the requirements are light for the week. 


The decline on beef cattle from }@4e on anything | 
not considered the tops. ©. H. Forbush sold 1 | 
heifer, of 870 ths, at 34c, $1 off; 4 coarse cows, 3900 | 


Ibs, 23¢. W. F. Wallace, 1 cow, 850 tbs, at 3}c; of 
1290 tbs, at4je. J. A. Hathaway sold 25 steers, of 


1550 ths, at 73¢e; 25 do., of 1500 ths, at 7}; 20 do., of 

140 Ibs, at 7¢; 20 do., of 1450 ths, at 6}c, down to 6e. | 

| Apples, Norfolk, green, p basket.....-- 59@75 
Li 


Milch Cows. 


More cows on the market of a quality that com- | 
pared well with last week. ‘The trade mostly to | 


speculators to sell again at steady prices. 
Fat Mogs. 
Western at unchanged prices, 78a@7jc, with 
local hogs Le easier, at 9a9%ec, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 


Market higher by $e on all grades, not only the | 
| Watermelons, Fla., medium, Pp 100----- 18 00420 00 


better class, but all grades. More arrived from 
the West than last week by several carloads, 
Prices on Western sheep laid down here $3.30@ 
5.30 }) 100 Tbs, and lambs at $4.30@7.30 p 100 tbs. 
A iew Northern lambs at 64¢ and sheep 44c. 
Veal Calves. 
Market unchanged, and good demand. Butchers 


ready to buy at steady prices. W. F. Wallace, 22, | 
2700 Ibs, at 6c; 6 Of 850 ths, at 5c; 5, of 1070 tbs, 


of 2 
it Se; 2 at Se; 42, of 4630 ths, at 6jc. G. W. Hall, 25, 


Ce 
iC. 


f.ive Poultry. 
Easier by $e in erate lots, 10e for mixed lots, 
selected, 11}¢. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
Maine—Hall & Wormwell, 25; H. N. Gould, 16; 


l). Kilby, 12; Stockman. Bros., 8; H. M. Lowe, | 


G. E. Lowell, 60; Thompson & Hanson, 100; 


luris & Fellows, 130; Libby Bros., 55; M. D. | 


lolt & Son, 35. 

\ew Hampshire—Foss & Lougee, 37; George 

feath, 29; A. FaJones & Co., 130; A. M. Nims, 
Breck & Weod, 60; W. F. Wallace, 165. 


Vermont—A. Williamson, 106; Fred Savage, 85; 
N. Jenne, 36; N. H. Woodward, 22; W. E. | 


den, 26; R. E. French, 1; A. P. Needham, 50; 


W. Hall, 28; W. A. Ricker, 205; M. G. Flan- | P 


s, 00; F.S. Atwood, 56; B. F. Ricker, 75. 
lassachusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 121; W. A. Bard- 
19; O. H. Forbush, 4; Howe & Nelson, 10; H. 


Gilmore, 25; scattering, 150; R. Connors, 10; | 
W. Mills, 25: J. P. Day, 27; T. E. Keegan, 30; 


Rodney, 8. 
Srighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
ock at yards: 1667 cattle, 561 sheep, 17,244 
859 calves, 83 horses. West, 1209 cattle, 240 
}, 16,830 hogs, 83 horses. Maine, 177 cattle, 
cep, 318 hogs, 491 calves. New Hampshire, 
ttle, 240 sheep, 27 hogs, 37 calves. Massachu. 
251 cattle, 69 hogs, 331 calves. 
esday—The supply of cattle is increased, 
he excess is in export stock. The demand 
eof has decreased in the city and butchers 
e trade is slow, and were not bidding as 
for cattle by large 3c P tb, and there was 
difference in price. An Eastern dealer with 
id cattle sold at 44@6je, d. w. for cattle that 
| average 1200@1600 ibs. Foss & Lougee 
0 steers, av. 1100 ths, at 54c; 3 bulls, av. 900 
1 5e:3 beef cows, 900 tbs, 4e;1 at4ge. O. H, 
ish, 2 cows, of 1220 tbs each, at 3}c, 2, av. 880 
1 $2.65. F. E. Keegan, 1 bull, of 1200 tbs, at 
1, of 900 tbs, at 3c. Hall & Wormwell, 2 
steers, 2530 ths, at 54; 1 beef cow, 1100 ibs, 


Milch Cows. 
een four hundred and five hundred head 


on the market. For the past two weeks cows 
have sold out close, with a fair demand for desir- | 3 75 p bbl. 
able grades. Dealers have been marketing short | Cerm.—Demandiis quiet, with prices lower. 
supplies until the market would improve, and| N0- 2 yellow, spot, 714@72hc. 
tried a larger number this week with fair re-| N-3 yellow. ‘ihe. 
" @aws.—Quiet and lower. 
sults, Hall & Wormwell sold 1 fancy cow, $52 Clipped. fancy, spot, 65¢ 
W. Conlen, 15 choice cows, $62 each. H. M No. 2 clipp » white, 63e. 
Lowe, 2 extra cows, $45 each. A. D. Kilby, 2} No.3 clipped, white, 62}c. 
choice cows, $60 each; 1 at $50; 3 cows, $45 each; Millfeed.—The market is generally lower. 


lat $30. Li a ¢ Winter wheat, bran sacks, $20 00. 
Libby Bros., 20 cows, from $40 to $55. Winter wheat, middlin on 5, $25 00@26 00. 
Veal Calves. 50.. 


‘obi Spring wheat’ mittiine choke, 900 00 
arket not overrun |. Cathet ’ coer aoe a 
minished. The posers aiabee anevenees ae +> sat hay ll ae ge 
at 7c down, as to quality. Foss & Lougee, 40! dull. 

calves, 135 ths, at 6}c. G. E. Lowell, 60 calves, | State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

120 ths, at he. A. D. Kilby, 20 calves, 110 ths, | State, 2-rowed, 63a6se. 

6}c. H. M. Lowe, 45 calves, 110 ths, Ghe. Hall & Western grades, 70gée. 


Bye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $295@ 
bai 


| produced 48.45 per cent. of total output, the 


Mals.—-The market is steady with trade ruling 


una fifth, over 5,000,000, und Texas sixth, 
with over 4,000,000. Production of the Ap- 
palachian field was 33,600,000 barrels; Lima- 
indiana, 21,900,000 barrels; southern Cali- 
nia, 8,800,000, and Texas, 4,400,000 burrels. 
The quality produced from the new sec- 
tions is generally much inferior to that of 
the uid fields, but the greater part is valu- 
able as fuel. In 1901 the Appalachian field 


Lima-Indiana field, 31.61 per cent., and all 
other fields producing 20 per cent., a gain 
of 11.4 per cent. over 1900, with a probability 
of producing 35 per cent. in 1902. 

The average price for petroleum marketed 


Putnam Park and Fair Corporation 


PUTNAM, CONN, 


Announce the following races in connection with their Fair to be held 


Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 27 and 28, 1902. 


Wormwell, 25 calves, 125 ths, at 6}c. 


Barley.—Quwet demand, with prices higher at | jj), 1901 was 93.7 cents against 23.7 cents in 
62@73e for , F a < ‘ TP ay . oe ’ ps owe 
oS towed Sear Wed State, and 48406¢ for | 1499 or the lowest price since 1898, The 


No.2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 
BRye.— Quiet, $3.00@3.75 p bbl, 68¢ P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday at Brighton—Dealers in mileh 
cows tried a larger supply, and as the 
average quality was good, the trade was 
considered quite fair. Many sales for choice 














cows at $50@65 per head, with sales down Unwashed fleece, Aue, Mehigan ...- +4220. we 

to $30. Beef cows of ordinary to fair grade are ” * saiond =” eb doatstsbade mae 
fully 2c lower than nine or ten weeks ago, and 4 “ Eblood ‘ _.........-c00 20.423 
strong tc lower than last week. J. A. Hathaway |.“ *  dblood “ .... 2.22.22. --. 2Razad 
had several carloads of beef cattle, but found the Fine delgine, OMe... BESS Se NENTS. Geer ie ein oan 
trade slow. J. M. Philbrook sold 3 extra cows at | Washed fleece peut ae toe ety 


$47 each. J.S. Henry sold tops at $58@60, with i: 
Sales down to $35. W.F Wallace, a lot of 3 cows 
for $175, 4 choice cows at $50 each, 5cows at 
$47.50, 10 cows at $30@42. Libby Bros., 30 cows 
at various prices, $58, $55, $52 and $50, down to 





POTTED STRAWBERRY ‘PLANtS.—N. E. G., 
Plymouth County, Mass.: Theré are occasions 
when it is better to obtain the potted plants than 
those that have not been potted. -fhey can be so 


No. 1. 2.18 Trot and Pace . Purse $300 | No, 3. 2.30 Trot and Pace . Purse $250 
No. 2, 2.25 Trot and Pace . Purse $250'No. 4. 2.40 Trot and Pace . Purse $200 





| per barrel for California petroleum and of 
+76 cents for Texas oil, due to increased pro- 
duction. 


|dry. “he cost is about $21,375,000, or one- 
| third the receipts for the entire . crude 
product. A 


of gallons exported exceeded 1;090,000,000, 


$30. T. J. Molloy, 1 choice cow at $52, 1 at $53, 3 


average price of Pennsylvania petroleum 
was $1.21 per barrel, compared with $1.356 
in 1900. There wasa declineof 37.7 cents 


Wells completed in 1901 approximate 
14,250, of which 3220 are estimated to be 


In 1901 for the first time, the total number 


being 1,062,750,306, a gain of nipe per cent. 


additional from money winners. Nationa 


of purse. For entry blanks, write to 


Entries to Close Saturday, Aug. 2, 1902. 


CONDITIONS: Entrance fee, five per cent., payable Aug. 2, with five per cent. of purse 

Trotting Association (of which this association is a mem- 

ber) rules to govern, except tive to enter and three to start and hobbles allowed. Mile beat in har- 

hess, best three in five, one money only paid to any one horse. 
B 


Monev divided 50, 25, 15. 10 per cent. 
VRON D. BUGBEE, Putman. Ct. 














W N Chambertin 240 | 


AtNED™M& Wool | 





for $135, down to $35. W. Scollans, from $45.0 
| 55. : 
| Store Pigs. 

| A light trade, light arrivals. Small pigs, $3@ 
| 4.50. Shoats, $6c8. 





BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 














: ones sg CEO 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz........-... 150@ 

** com to good, P doz........ 2.2... T5@i 25 
Squabs, P doz..........-.-.....2..2...8e 2 00@2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good.................. 14415 
ia NON oa gins oem kb ils rnd seein pate 204 
Broilers, good to choice..................-.14@16 
Chickens, common to choice............- 11@15 
Fowls, good to choice..............2... Bs 134 
i Wee ee eae 9a 


| 
Liye Poultry. 





OMAN NU «5 kn. 5 so asseeaCuocecias<ienesat 12@ 
| TRONUUED SPUN So sin <nsu a beninmeme cua voces. 7a8 
| a 2 Eid amen. 12@13 


| Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
| 30, 50 th. tubs only. 


| Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes... .2........ 21@214 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes..........- 2la2ih 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......... 2... 21@21} 
Western, large ash tubs................. 2la 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.........-...-. 2l@ 
| Creamery, horthern firsts..............2-.. 20.020: 
| Creamery, western firsts.._.-.. id neh sehen 20.4 20. 
, Creamery, seconds................-.------- 19a 
Cfeamery, eastern........................- 19a@21 
PRN US W Oi, MEAN. inc 2 docwcdeneuciwecowaeae 20@ 
ROMNY Pie OEUPR «coco oso ec we cesccce tke 194@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts............2.... 184.419 
III oe os ic eneecavavadacutensuccsassees 17.a19 
Boxes— 


| the picking season is over can be fertilized there, 
| and held until the field is clear, and they are 





| corn-fed animals. We donot mean that it will 
. | be necessary to go back tothe animals that 
Extra northern creamery......----------- 22213 | weighed four hundred or five hundred pounds | 


kept as to be suitable for setting’ much later in | Total exports from Russia were, 390,920,095, 
the season than the runners whiéh have not been | or 36.8 per cent of the United State ‘exports. 
potted, which is sometimes an advantage if the The average export price was, 6:73: cents 
plants are to be set after some other crop is taken | against 7,52 cents in 1900. ‘The southwestern 
off the field. Plants put in four-inch pots when developments have led to the organization 
of 1.578 oil stock companies, with a capitali 


likely to make good, stocky and vigorous plants. | Zation Of $668,883,000, 








Even though the pot gets well filled with the} New York continues to be the leading ex- 
fibrous roots, they will keep on growing if they | port point, shipping about 56.66 per cent. of 
have water and feed enough. We would not | the total, Philadelphia 30.75 per cent., Dela- 
pay extra for potted plants if they were to come | ware poris 8.75 per cent., Baltimore 3.75 per 
by mail from any great distance, as the earth in i cent., and Boston less than one-tenth of one 


the pots and the ple : 
~t whe typ alana hp retary trl percent. Of the entire product about forty 


perhaps more, than do the plants that have their 
roots well wet and properly packed in spagnum, | five per cent. finds a market abroad. 
; > 


and possibly other mosses would do equally well. | 
There is one advantage in the potting. If tiere Baron DeShay (2.13+), one of the new | 
} 
| 
| 
| 








is a plant thatis more productive or bears finer | standard performers, was bred by Col. R 


fruit than the others, the runner can be taken |, ‘ , 
from such a plant, as they are most easily selected | G. Stoner and was sired by Oakland Baron 
in June than they would be in August. 


<> 
<> 


(209). He is out of Orissa, by Strathmore. 

Colonel Stoner presented Orissa to his 
daughter, Mrs. Sidney G. Clay, when the | 

A LONG TRIP TO BUY STOCK. mare was in foal to Oakland Baron, and the 

The Drover’s Journal tells ot a man who came | colt was foaled the property of Mrs. Clay. 
from New Plymouth, New Zealand, to Syracuse | Baron DeShay showed three heats in 2.12%, | 
N. Y.,a distance of nine thousand miles, to pw | 2.10%, 2.10, ina race at Lexington last fall. | 
chase a herd of Holstein cattle. He bought eleveu He was afterwards sold to his present owner, | 
head, eight heifers and three bulls, which he will J. E. Hubinger, New Haven, Ct. Baron , 


take home with nm. This will be the second | yeSh : “gs lati 
herd of Holsteins ever imported into New Zea- | DeShay won the consolation end of the 
| 


land. We would like a few good Holsteins, but a | M. and M. purse at Detroit. 


trip of 18,000 miles would be more than we should = 
Foirbenke WINDMILLS | | 
Fairbanks 


care to take for them, to say nothing about the 
We have just overhauled an Ecuirse 


prices he probably had to pay. 
WinpMi_t that has not had a cent put out 


THE CORN-FED HOG. 
Whenthe time comes that the cook prefers 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 
1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? | 


@ottonseed oil to lard for household use, we shall 








| 
| 
| 








expect to see what is called the bacon hog, with 
two streaks of lean to one ef fat, take the place 
and sell for as good a price in our markets as the | 
























RMIT 5s wmrravdna «nan wosiee eum mapbelonpral 20a ce rr ene re a ie | 
Common to good.................... 2... 18a19 | when slauglitered, because fee ders have learned 
| Trunk butter in } or }-tbh prints..........-. | that they can be fattened at 175 to 225 pounds. | AND 
Extra northern creamery -.......---------- 21h@ | be well fattened, too, but the thin-backed, scant- 
| + peer pony gre pee idan -- 0@ 4 | hammed and peaked-nosed tribe do not find favor - PIPE. 
pipes ae So 18a | among our marketmen, however well they may | Estimates 
| Dikeeac | bediked by the aristocracy of England. And submitted on —— 
mi | they do not care for them unless they come from Complete Send for 
| Vt. twins, new extra P th..........-.-...--- 10a | Ireland or Denmark. | 
aii ~ “< - Stern ieee 9a9} | Outfits. Catalogues, 
* seconds p th.-.---.-.- See 7@s8 IMPORTING BUTTERINE, - 
; New York twins new — gg bare Ga oaate es 10g 104 | Itis now reported that the latest scheme of the CHARLES J. JACER CO. 
es “  secouds...-.........- 7a8 | Manufacturers of butterine is to import colored | | 
| margarine from Europe, thus avoiding the ten- | 174 High St., Boston, Mass. r 
Eggs. | cent tax, and placing it in the list of food articles 
Nearby and Cape fancy, p doz.......-...- 24a25 | imported in the original package. Whether they | ~ . 53 
Eastern choice fresh... .-.--.--- tied teeshue 20421 | expect to seud the oil to Holland and Denmark e 
ae = to good. eee cree ee ee ee ee ee eeee ee ou, and have it manufactured there, or will export the rimson over ee e| 
Michigan fancy fresh .......--.-.---------- 9a19h |, ie ae oaetitn Lathink’ a , ih 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh................. a2] | Completely made article, either colored or un- | 
Western fair to good... _-. ES TEE GRRE 16a17_ | colored, and then have it sent back as Danish or | SEES Io | 
Western selected, fresh........-.---..-.--- 18a Dutch butter, we do not learn yet. Possibly if | ' The — gee pet sere to - tons of | 
WV OGUOENE GIN OO.. «5 oss <a rc tae w so secenenn se 144153 | they try : : it will sell at higher | hay to the acre, 15 to 20 bushels «cf seed Sow in 
‘ | they try the latter mashed it will eel ns B | July and August. Price, $3.50 per bushel, F. O. B. | 
Potatoes. | prices when it comes back, as Jamaica rum made Bags free. 
Sout? p bbl 1 com! 25 | n Massachusetts, or French brandy from Califor- | EDGAR B. S‘MITH. 
Southern, new, Pp bbl...----..--.-------- a125| *hampag : Tew Jersey § as. Se West Seneca. Erie Co., N. ¥. 
Early Rose or Hebron, hearby......... 15001 65 nia, or champagne from New Jersey apples, sell s c. eCo., 


Green Vegetables. 





Green corn, native, P bu...-.-.....--.... 


Spinach, native, p box.-.....---..---------- ab 
mmubard, 100Ibs...............-......5...5 3004 
Turnips, flat, p box......--.------------- 60a75 
Turnips, yellow, Pp bbl....-.------------- 125a1 50 


Tomatoes, hothouse, P th....---..---.---- 6a 


vi Southern, P carrier.......--.- 40475 
Boat GreeRS sis. si oso c co. eds sc cssiesesccee 3iq@ 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Md. and Del., green, P basket. 5075 
“« Jersey. Sweet Bough, Pp bbl.... 1 50@2 50 









ba Sour Bough....---- .----1 Wa2 00 
4 PIDDIIE : & 55.06 gone secon a ngs esses 2 DO@3 00 
3 Red Astrachan... .-.--. Seessueve 2 00a2 50 
| Blackberries, Jersey..-..--.-------------- 10413 
| Blueberries, native.....-.-..------------- 8a10 
‘ ON UNO ooo 5 nc ce nen secscecae , 
Gooseberries, green. -.-...---..------------- a 
Pears, Le Conte, P bbl....--..----------- 4 00a5 00 
Peaches, Ga, Pp carrier...-.....--------- 1 Wa? 00 
Muskmelons, P crate.......----.-------- 1 7ia2 00 


Hides and Pelts. 


Steers and cows, all weights....-.-.------ G@7t 
WI ob nd. cen n caves casCnssigewewesesoe 5pa6 
Hides, south, light green salted..-.--.--- Vath 
os dry flint.......-......-.----- 144.415 
- e (O BBIUOT .. «2 52s cena epee ee 12@12} 
3 buff, in west.....-...-------------- sad 
oa « ‘salted ® th...-.....---------- THa8 
| Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths: each...-.----.------ 65.a1 50 
as over weights, euch.....--.------ 170a3 10 
Deacon and dairy skins-..-.........------- 50a6u 
Lambskins each, country..-.------------ 3500 
Country Pelts, each.....-.-------+------- Qh a75 


Dried Apples. 









Evaporated, choice. .-.-- Cacwalebeseyb seee 6@7} 
Evaporated, prime-.-.---- ean 6} a6 
Sun-dried, as to quality....--.------------ 3a4 
Grass Seeds. 
iT imothy, P bu., Western, choice....---- 3 60@ 
40°" PTUDG .. 0c se. cons saneees 3 504, - 
Clover, P th.....--- -------------- -------- ; a 
Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack....------ 3 00@3 50 
" fancy recleaned, P tb-.---.----- 94a 114 

Beans. 

| Pea marrow, choice, H. P..-.------------- 2 10@ 

| Pea screened....-..--- -----------+-+ -+++- 1 70a@1 90 

Pea seconds. ....-------.------- joceeteseses 1 50@1 60 
| Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P..--..----- @. 
Pea foreign .....--------- os oe ececencscccccs 1 80@i 90 
Mediums. choice hand-picked... -.------- 210@ 
Mediums, screened..--------------------- 1 ae fog 
Mediums, foreign. ------------------- ----1 ya ° 
Yellow eyes, extra..---------------------- 2 40@ 5 
Yellow eyes, seconds...------------------ 2 a 30 
Red Kidney ....--.----------------------7-* = 55 
Lima beans dried, P tb...--.------------- @ 
Hay and Straw. 

-18 W@ 

| Hay prime, bales....--.---------------- 8 W@ 

i “ i. 2 eee... ueweaweeumes 17 00@ 
ee ee ae ee 14 5015 00 
ie GML) Uae. deena be mannleaien 12 0.413 00 
ie fine choice....--------------+- 12 00@1: 
wie clover mixed P ton...-------- 12 00@13 00 
- clover, P ton..-.------------- 12 00@12 50 
Sg swale, P ton..-.-------------- 9 po Po 

Straw, prime rye....---------------+---- % 00@ yn 
Straw, Oat, per ton..--.----------------- x, vo = 
Straw, tangled rye.-.-.----------------- 0@ , 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flour.—The market quoted quiet but lower 


yet. i 
Spring patents, $4 05a5 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.25@4.00. 


inter patents, $4 00@4 65. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 70@4 40. 


al.—The market is steady at $1 38@ 
1 Serer nad $3 10@3 15 P bbl; granulated $3 80 
@i10 Pp DBI. mn 
Graham Fleour.—Trade continues quiet, wit 
the market quoted at $2 95@4 50 p bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Higher, $6 00a@650p bbl.for rolled, 
and $6 40@6 90 for cut and ground. 








applied. The returns for sulphate of ammonia | 
for three years was $12.66, for dried blood $9.95, | Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of | 





i a good crop the next season. It needs no nurse 


jorep. Bt oneree te oe Series OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
| land, and it remains in the soil as long as it can P 








for more after they have made the two ocean voy- | ak ee ; 
yor _ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, | 


NITROGEN FOR SWEET CORN. 


} 
| PRO, OP 55 - neen sesccesecceeanaccneas 400.50 | meen 
| Cabbage, native, P 100...............-.--- 20045 00 The New Jersey Experiment Station has been | MIDDLESEX, ss. 
| Cagrota, # gg eee eee Ro joa | for three years testing different forms and PROBATE COURT. 
d TNES .-------------- +--+ 20 895 Se : ' 7 
sina. doz. i EEE 18@35 | amounts of nitrogenous fertilizer for sweet corn. | To all persons interested in the estate of SUSAN 
Cucumbers, natives, P box ..-...-------- 125a2 50, The first group of plats had either nitrate of soda | = ROSS, of Cambridge, in said County, an 
ions, Natives, Pp bu..... ...--.-------- 9 5 ac s P ¢ a 120 | _ insane person. k ; ed 
oe aaa Dbl CE EIT 2 50a. i pounee ead sg ee . Fem seh 1 HEREAS, Amy H. Lingley, guardian of said | 
TEx. ccsinhion: Sandthictessiohancateant 20425 | Pounds per acre, or dried blood two hundrec Susan M. Koss, has. presented to said | 
| Radishes p en nt nee eee 40.250 pounds per acre. Each was calculated to furnish | Court her petition praying that a decree entered 
| Squash, POND sg ne ee 1 00a she same amount of nitrogen. On a second group | by said Court April 1, 1902, authorizing her to sell 
mas + Pinna Pp bbl.-crate............150a these amounts were multiplied by 13,and on a | at private sale certain real estate of said ward | 
een peas, native, P bu ird g by 24. The three years test has | (under which a fonveyance was. Made) may be 
Shine beans, native, p bu third group by 24. le three years test has | ratified and confirmed, and that she may be 
n: p a shown an increase of 23.3 to 40.2 per cent. The | authorized vo execnte and deliver such deeds, | 


yield was largest where the most nitrogen was | releases, conveyances and other instruments as | 
may be found necessary. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a_Probate | 


and for nitrate of soda $9.69 per acre, and as the | Middlesex, on the second day of September A. D. | 
average cost of fertilizer was $4 per acre, they | 1902. at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show | 
think it pays to supply the nitrogen. On cab- | Cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


. " a voq | Dé granted. 

bages they found the best results from dried | “ “and said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
blood, about 270 pounds per acre, though 200 | citation by publishing the same once in each 
pounds of nitrate of soda was nearly equal | week, for — successive weeks, in the oa 
; ee increased val | CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper published 
eo aie oe poo ghemgg oh, — | - ye bytes publication to be one day, at 

‘ jas w : v, east, before said Court. 
act about alike in hastening the earliness of the Wiiness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
crop. First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day 
REDTOP OR TIMOTHY HAY of July, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. : 
It is probable that what would be called a good | S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
crop of timothy hay yields more pounds to the sified 
acre than a good crop of redtop, though the OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
timothy usually owes some part of its weight to has been duly appointed administrator of the 


as rrOWS ¢ rit. Its habit of | estate of CHARLOTTE J. BOND, late of Stow, 
pao i ma on es roots leaves | it the County of Middlesex, deceased, intestate, 
growing In bunches iro : 5 | and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 


space for other grassto grow emong it. The | pond, as the law directs. 
roots are often easily pulled up by the stock feed- a having ae ped a of 
ing oni ; - close gnawing, and | Said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
ing on Kh, of ane meee by en evere and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
the stand of timothy can scarcely be expected to . 

? upon to make payment to 
last more than two years. Even if not grazed at F 


RANK P. Bonpb, Administrator. 
all, the machine often cuts itso close that itis Address, care of J. WINTHROP PICKERING, 
burned out. 


Redtop has a_ deep fibrous counsellor at-law, 28 School street. 
roct that endures well, and grows thicker after 


Boston, July 8, 1902. 
it has been in the ground a few years if the F - eed 


soil is rich enough to promote a good growth. | FARM ERS’ WANTS 


It so fully covers the ground as to be most 
intolerant of weeds, allowing few to grow ONE CENT A WORD 
among it. It is more easily cured than the Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 


coarser stalks of timothy, and it is but little in- | the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, on, 
: “ Hel ted. There is a charge 0 
jured if it is left for a few days after the proper | = pa yy Ng ~~ ‘4ing name, address, OF, 


period for cutting, or isnearly as valuable in the | initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
seed as in the blossom. In case of unfavorable order. <a 
weather this is often an advantage. Chemists | por garE—a few thoroughbred pedigreed Belgian 
give an analysis showing a greater food value hares. Great bargain. C., Box 53, Hadley, N. Y. 


than timothy. Sown in August or September, or | ne : 
| F in favorable weather, there should be ANTED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man ; 
appt phn f good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 

















Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
find enough to feed. . E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


> 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Production of Petroleum. 0 Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston. 


In the Geological Survey report on pro- | Bosto! tolag shikoishatiln 
duction of seg pe “ bec Se ie Fev nonin ola oat a piredorn-nee ee 

iphant notes that production was gr o 12 nonths old. Individual merit end breec 
rang pl in year. There was a peacees JOHN L. Waa, Cee, vine he 
remarkable increase in Texas and Califor- Bors Cochins: young and yontling stock for sale. C. 
nia, a decrease in the Appalachian or East- J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. F 
ern fields, and a slight gainin the Lima- 

Indiana region; eighty per cent. came from 4° StU >—Fee Fo: Bob Jin O: breeding cannot be 
the older Appalachian and Lima-Indiana | New Castle, Pa. ; : ’ ’ 
fields, leaving twenty per cent., or 114 per 
cent. greater than their 1900 proportion, to 

the other fields. years experience in this business in 7 = 

There is an average decline of twenty-four Se iad sie tee. Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
cents per barrel for crude petroleum at the 
wells in 1901. Exports were larger than 
ever before. 

Total production in 1901 was 69,389,194 
barrels, or 9 per cent. greater than in 1900, 
which had increased 11 per cent. over 1899. 
The value was $166,417,335, a decline of 
$9,571,987 from the 1900 value. In order of 
production, Ohio comes are —_ od 

; 0 
oS eee eens Merle arthrnsng ¢ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Deisiens, 


14,000,000; Pennsylvania third, over 12,000,- Civd ; horeé: ‘As 
000; California fourth, over 8,000,000; Indi- Ritson creston, Ta. Bie sae 




















OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 18 due to thorough knowledge and tnistz 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 








heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 


Fer 8 ALE-—Thirty-four high-grade ishorthorn red 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 








cows and heifers of all ae for sale at all times. 


Wocowsana Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, 
















return privilege. 


DIRECTO 


W. 


Directum, ri etc. ; d Fat 
Delegate, 2.193), 
25, with usual return privil 





Out of 35 starts he has won 22 firsts, and was only once behind the money. 
He will make the season 19022ta FEE GF 330, payable at the time of service, with usua 


a A GRANDLY BRED 
32952. 


Brown colt (4), brother to the noted race mare Evangeline, 2.11j. Sired by Director, 2.17 (sire of 
jam, my hy (dam of Evangeline, 2.14 { 
by Red Wilkes 1749; grandam, Old Forrest, by Edwin Forrest 3532. 


lege. 
Good accommodations for mares at moderate rates. Mares kept at owner’s risk. Address 


C. W. LASELL, Oakhurst Farm, Whitinsville, Mass. 
WOVUVVVUSBVVUVVUVUUVUVUUVUVUUU 


RUBINSTEIN 


2.05 


SIRE OF WILLIE H., 4, 2-27 3-4. 
Fastest Entire Son of Baron Wilkes, 
A Grand Individual, Richly Bred, 

A Race Winzer. 


Brown horse, foaled 1890, stands 15.2, sired 
by Maron Wilkes, 2.18, s..e uf seven in the 
2.10 list; dam. Ollitippa, by Aristus 771, sire of 
Lhe dams Of 13; secuid dam, brownie (dam of 

on Brownie, 2.2}, and J aldane, 2.262), by 
Dantel Lamtert lez: sire of the dams of Ys, ine 
cludiug Dandy Jim, 2.099, Pamlico, 2.10, Alci- 
dalia, 2.103, Baronet (4), 2.114, May Bloom, 
2.12}, Prima Donna, 2.093, and Nightingale, 2.134. 













COLT. 


Edmonia, 2.144, Mocking Bird, 2.193, 
TERMS, 





THE GRIFFIN 


TRACK SURFACER. 


PATENTED. 








AFTER USING SAME FOR FIVE YEARS. 
GALESBURG, ILL., Jan. 28, 1894. 
Mr. Seth Griftin, 
Dear Sir—I have used the track Machine I 


bought of you for five years. During that time | 
it has put the tracks owned or managed by me in | 
condition for nearly all the world’s records to be | 
broken over them. Itis the only machine I have 
| ever seen worth a dollar. 


Truly yours, 
Cc. W. WILLIAMS. 





For Further Particulars Write 


Seth Griffin, 
STREET; AND RIVER AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


167TH 





SEASON OF 1902 EDG EWOOD 


PEDLAR 


12908. ‘RECORD 2.18 1-2. 


Sire of Anniellis Pedlar. 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; 
Princess of Cedars, 2.23 1-2; Cold Cash, p., 
2.17 1-2; Oudray, p., 2.16 1-2; Elspeth, p., 


trial 2.12 1-2. 


' $50.00 with usual return. 


COMMANDER 


FAR M SEASON OF 1902 





Brown horse; foaled in 
1898; 15.3 hands; by 


PEDLAR, 2.18 1-2. 


Ist dam, Calera, dam of Chetto, 2.1% 3-4, p., by Pancoast 1439; 2d dam, Czarina, dam of Candi- 
date, 2.16 1-4, by Jay Gould 197; 3d dam, Thornetta, dam of Patti, 2.24, by Gen. Knox 140; 
‘ 4th dam, Lady Thorne, 2.18 1-4, by Mambrino Chief 11. $20, usual return. 


JOHN H. QUINN, Supt., EDGEWOOD FARM, North Grafton, Worcester County, Mass. 





f lication to 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Mi1DDLESEX ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the devisees under the will and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of CYRUS CUM 
MINGS, late of Woburn, in said County, de- 


ceased. 
WHEREAS, Cyrus Cummings, executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presented to said 
Court his petition for license to sell at private 
sale in accordance with the ofter named In said 
| me yoo or upon such terms as may be adjudged 
est, the whole of a certain parcel of the real 
estate of said deccased for the payment of debts, 
legacies and charges of administration, and for 
other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the second day of September, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate fourteen days, 
at least, before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, atleast, before said 
Court. : 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this nd pe Bye — (1) 
July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
Tothe devisees under the will, and all other 
yersons interested in the estate of LUCY M. 
DRAKE, late of Holliston, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, Orrin Thomson, executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presented to said 
Court his petition for license to sell at private 
sale, in accordarce with the offer named in 
said petition, or — such terms as aoe be ad- 
judged best, the whole of a certain parcel of the 
real estate of said deceased for the payment of 
debts, legacies and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Count, on 
the second day of September,. A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested inthe estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
sameonce in each week, for three successive 
reektaper ‘published in Boson, the last pub 
anew r publis n ston, thi 

apg be one day, at least, before said 


t. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First. Judge of said Court, this sixteenth = 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundr 


wns. $. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
peregen _ intexgated in the estate of AARON 
VALKER, late of Ashland, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, certain instruments purporting to 

be the last will ana testament—and one 

codicil—of said deceased have been presented to 

said Court, for Probate, by Joel Whitney, 

who prays that letters testamentary may be 

issued to him, the executor therein named, with- 
out giving @ surety on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the second day of September, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpete. or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day of 
i in the year one thousand ‘nine hundred 
and two. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 


; PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of MARTIN 
-STELSON, late of Winthrop, in the County 
of Kennebec and State of Maine, deceased. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Charles W. Taggart, with 
certain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased,and of the pro- 
bate thereof in said State of Maine duly authenti- 
cated, representing that at the time of his death, 
said deceased had estate in said County of Middle- 

sex, on which said will may operate, and prayin 

that the coke of said will may be filed and recorde 
in the Registry of Probate of said County of Mid- 
peas my and letters testamentary thereon granted 


You are hereby cited to appear -at ” Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the second day of September, A. 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. . 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pub lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the.first publication to be 
hirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes.. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED SHOULDER SHAWL. 

For light, dainty and warm wear Shetland 
floss is beautiful, split Zephyr or Saxony is 
good, while for a very warm shawl German- 
town zephyr is nice. Use a m-derately 
large hook. No. éor 8, If wished, the last. 
10 or 12 rounds can bedone with a larger 
hook. 

Chain 7, and join inaring. Do not have 
the chain too loose. : 

1st round—Chain 3 for atreble, 1 treble in 
ring, (*) chain 1, treble in ring, repeat from 
(*) till there are 15 treble, not reckoning the 
chain, 1 chain, slip stitch into hole made by 
chain at beginning. There will be sixteen 
spaces. 

2d round—Three chain, 1 treble under 
chain in next hole, 1 chain, 1 treble in same 
hole, (*) chain 1, treble in next hole, 1 chain, 
1 treble in next hole again, 1 chain, 1 treble 
in same hole, repeat from (*); the round 
ends, chain 1, slip stitch into hole made by 
3 chain at beginning. Eight increases with 
two holes between. 

3d round—Chain 3, 1 treble in next hole, 
1 chain, 1 treble in same hole, (*)1 chain, 1 
treble in next, and repeat from (*) till you 
have worked 1 treble into the next increase 
in previous round; chain 1, 1 treble in same 
hole, and repeat from first (*) in third round 
to end of round. i 

There will be 3 holes between increases. 
Work every round now on the same prin- 
ciple as you have worked the third, getting 
an extra hole between increases in each suc- 
ceeding round. Then in the fourth there will 
be 4 holes between increase, in fifth 5 holes, 
and soon. When 15 or 21 rounds are done, 
according to depth desired, start border. 

ist round of border—Two double under 
chain in every space. 

2d round—Three chain , 1 treble, 1 chain, 
«treble all under top loops the first stitch, 
(*) miss 1, then 2 treble, 1 chain, 2 treble 
all under the top loops of next stitch, repeat 
from (*) to end of round; join last shell to 
irst. 
od round—Slip stitch under the top loop 
of the next treble into the hole in middle of 
first shell in previous round, then 3 chain, 
1 treble, 1 chain, 2 treble all into hole in 
first shell, (*) 2 treble, 1 chain, 2 treble all 
into middle of next shell and repeat from 
(*) to end of round; join as before; slip 
stitch to middle of first shell. 

4th round—Three chain, 2 treble, 1 chain, 
3treble in hole in first shell, (*) 3 treble, 
1 chain, 3 treble in hole in next shell, re- 
peat from (*) to end; join as before, and 
slip stitch to middle of first shell. 





Repeat fourth round continuously, watch- | 


ing the work as you go on to see that it does 
notdraw inatall. If atany time it seems 
to need widening,usea larger hook and work 
more loosely. 
finish. 

Last or scallop round—(*) Double between 
shell just worked and the next, 9 treble in 
middle of next shell and repeat from (*) all 
around. Eva M. NILEs. 

a ee 
Caring for Carpets. 

A carpet should be thoroughly swept as 
often as once a week whether the room is 
used or not. Sprinkle damp salt over it and 
use a good broom, sweeping with quick, 

sfirm strokes. Some housewives prefer tea 





leaves, and carefully save them after the | ‘ ‘ 
| bread and water, the little things are ready 


And | ~. A ; : 
l} gives rise to persistent and annoying cough. 


tea is poured off until sweeping day. Either 
one will collect the dust, leaving the carpet 
clean and fresh looking. 

If grease is spilled upon a carpet heat 
enough bran to cover it, spread it over the 
place to the depth of an inch, and set a hot | 
iron or two onthe bran. The heat draws 
the grease out and the bran absorbs it. One | 
application is usually enough, but if any 
grease remains sweep the bran off and apply 
a fresh coating. 

Ink stains may usually be removed if | 
treated as soon as the ink is spilled. Take | 
a large, coarse sponge, and take up all the | 
ink it will absorb. Wash the sponge, pour | 
sweet milk onthe spot, and dry with the | 
sponge as often as necessary to remove | 
every trace of ink. Then wash the place | 
with clean suds, rinse thoroughly, and 
wipe as dry as possible. Every trace of 
ink will be gone when the carpet is dry. | 
Blotting paper may be used to absorb the 
ink if the sponge is not at hand, and the 
carpet washed with a soft cloth. 

A rag or ingrain carpet on the dining- 
room floor, or in any other room that is used | 
constantly, often becomes very badly soiled 
before it is worn out. When this is the 
case, it is necessary to wash it, and the fol 
lowing process will prove an easy and satis- 
factory one: A washing machine and rubber 
wringer are almost indispensable. Take 
the carpet up, beat it thoroughly, and take 
the widths apart. Heat a boilerful of water 
until almost boiling, and dissolve enough 
Golddust Washing Powder in it to makea 
strong suds. Put one width in the washing 
machine, pour the water over it and wash 
it. Run it through the wringer, wash in 
another suds, rinse through two waters, and 
hang itonalinetodry. Treat each width 
in the same way, and you will be pleased to 
see how clean and new it will look when the 
widths are sewed up and put down. 

Moths and buffalo bugs usually begin 
their depredations at the edge of the carpet. 
Put a quart or more of gasolene in a tin 
bucket and wet the edges of the carpet with 
it, using a clean paint brush. The odor will 
disappear in a few hours. E. J. C. 
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Duck Farming for Women. 


“‘ Duck farming possesses so many attrac- 
tions as a money-making pursuit that it is 
singular more women do not adopt it,’’ said 
a woman the other day. “‘ As the struggle 
for existence grows sharper and each year 
sees more and more women forced into the 
necessity of earning money, the question of 
what occupation to turn to forces itself 
upon the would-be worker. If one is young 
and free to go hither and yon in search of 
employment, or if one has a trade or craft 
ather finger tips, it is comparatively easy; 
but many a woman would literally rather 
Starve than leave her home to go out to 
work, and such a one experiences no little 
difficulty sometimes in hitting on the right | 
thing. 

** When the woman who lives by the sea 
or in the country is obliged to work, her 
fancy at once turns to taking boarders. 
But there are a great many conditions of 
life under which tity boarders are not feasi- 
ble. Duck farming is one of the pleasant 
alternatives. Its great advantage is that it 
enables a woman in the suburbs or country 
to add to the family income without sacri- 
ficiug her home, and to utilize what is often 
unmarketable—land. There is money in it, 
for, besides the flesh of the birds, there 
are the eggs and the soft feathers,and the 
sale of breeding fowls to other farmers. 

“‘ The work is interesting and varied, and 
does not call for greater strength or endur- 
ance than the average woman can ordinarily 
command. On the other hand, it is a slow 
business to start. One successful farmer 
says, ‘I had to wait a year before my farm 
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Twelve to 18 rounds till 


began to pay.’ Yet another says that the 
person who has only $200 to invest and can- 
not affurd to wait a year for her first returns 
had better not go into the business at all. 
But he is a man who has made a specialty of 
breeding, sometimes having as many as 
twelve thousand young ones on hand ata 
time, and the average woman who takes up 
duck farming would probably be contented 
with much less. 

“Duck farming does not call for any great 
outlay of money. A dry, well-ventilated 
shed, with plenty of litter on the floor, will 
answer for housing the ducks. If only 
their feet are protected from the cold, ducks 
do not need a warm house, which is one ad- 
vantage they have over chickens. Their 
food differs at different times, but should be 
always in the form of a mash. Boiled pota- 
toes and turnips, bran, corn meal, beef 
scraps and fish are standard articles in their 
dietary, but the corn should never be fed 
whole, and fish must not be fed to ducks 
that are being fattened for market, as the 
| least bit will impart a fishy taste to the 
meat. : 

‘“‘ Ducks are early risers. They like their 
first meal about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and while they are eating it, in an out- 
| side yard, it is a good time to gather the 
| eggs. Ducks always lay their eggs during 
| the night or early in the morning, and have 
| a way of using the same nest that is ex- 
| tremely convenient to the farmer who has a 

large baking or the week’s wash to attack. 
After this breakfast they can run all day. 

“ Water does not play the important role 
| induck farming that it once did. The most 
| successful farmers now maintain that young 
| ducks should not be allowed water to swim 
| in until they are feathered out, and that 
| ducks that are intended for market should 
| have only enough to wash in—never enough 
to dive and frolic in. Hard lines, isn’t it? 
| The theory is that too much exercise pro- 
‘longs the fattening process. It is the duty 

of the modern duck to eat, rest and grow 
fat until the age of ten weeks, when it is 
| generally dressed and shipped to market. 
“‘The woman who intends to go into duck 
| farming in an extensive and permanent way 
| will need an incubator and brooder, so that 
| she can raise her ducklings in independence 
| of the seasons. 
| ‘Duck farmers who make a success of it 
| will be tempted to enlarge their business to 
|inelude goose farming. Geese are more 
| profitable than either ducks or chickens, but 
' you cannot raise them in such.quantities. 
| There is always a market for geese, and the 
| feathers alone are an item worth consider 
ing. You cannot raise geese as you do 
chickens and ducks—on an acre lot. They 
' must have a pasture to roam over, and when 
they have nibbled the grass down close to 
| the ground they need to be moved to another 
pasture. They thrive as well if they never 
go swimming. 

** Goose farmers often set common hens to 
| hatch goose eggs, while they keep the geese 
for laying. Four eggsare all a hen can 
|manage. It takes thirty days to hatch 
‘them. The hen will set meekly and deco- 
| rously, but when the young ones break 
| through ‘the sheli, and she sees a green 
little creature with long, wide bill saluting 
her she takes it fora freak of nature, and 
off comes the head! 
adopt the goslings they have unwittingly 
hatched, so foster mothers have to be found 
for them. 

** After a week of housing and a diet of 





to be turned out into a cold world. 
then the labors and perplexities of their hen 
nother begin, for the rascals are off hust- 
ling after every spear of grass and clover 
blossom. Their mother keeps calling to 
them, but they do not care a snap of their 
fingers for her; so, fussy and nervous, she 
has to wabble after them. Her business is 
to keep them warm nights and warm them 
in the daytime if they get chilled. 

“In their infancy ducks and geese are 
pretty things. A farmer who has watched 
the tiny bills chip the shell, the wee yellow 
fluff balls struggle and splutter out of their 
prison house, and has tenderly fed the 
small, ever-hungry mouths out of her hands, 
will regret to see her pets growing up into 
adults. For early maturity brings death. 
When nine or ten weeks old they weigh 
from ten to twelve pounds, and it is time to 
market them. 

‘““The only feature about this business 
that does not commend itself to the woman 
farmer is the killing, yet this can be done 
easily and without great suffering to the 
victim. If a woman’s nerves are too sensi- 
tive to permit of doing it herself, a man 
could be hired regularly for the purpose. It 
is best not to intrust sucha matter to a boy. 
Picking should begin immediately after life 
is out of the bird, care being taken of the 
feathers, as they will pay for the dressing.”’ 
—New York Tribune. 

Drugs in the Treatment of Insomnia. 


As to the value of drugs in the treatment 
of insomnia, diversity of opinion exists 
among the prominent specialists in nervous 
attections. Some there are who hold that 
the giving of narcotics is greatly abused, 
while others contend that the employment 
of such means for producing rest to the 
mind and ‘body is justitied in the majority 
of cases, or, at any rate, that the physician 
should be the best judge with regard to the 
use of narcotics. 

At a recent meeting of the British Medico- 
Psychological Society, Dr. Henry Rayner 
read a paper on the subject which gave rise 
to an extremely interesting discussion. Dr. 
Rayner, himself (Hospital, June 14) op- 
poses strongly the custom of giving drugs 
for the purpose of producing sleep, and re- 
corded his belief that a large amount of the 
nervous and mental disorders so prevalent 
amongst the well-to-do 1s due to the indis- 
criminate and injudicious use of soporific 
compounds. 

Dr. G. F. Blandford takes an entirely dif- 
ferent view, and, from an experience of 
forty years, stated that in cases of threat- 
ening insanity with insomnia as a marked 
feature, he felt as certain as he could feel 
of anything that a great number of these 
patients have been materially benefited by 
the use of medicines given to induce sleep. 
He further held that it was possible to give 
drugs in such doses to produce a state which 
was indistinguishable from natural sleep, 
but it was necessary to select the drug suit- 
able to the case. He thought that the pro- 
fession, as a rule, were inclined to give too 
large doses of sedatives, and to continue 
the same for an unnecessarily long period. 
Paraldehyde he considered to be one of the 
best and safest narcotics. 

Dr. Savage, while allowing that sleep- 
lessness was the predominant symptom 
of the day in all nervous and mental affec- 
tions, said that before treating it 
was necessary to first ascertain the 
cause. In anaemia of the brain, concern- 
ing which so much was heard nowadays, 
he was certain that a nightcap of grog with 
a little food were more likely to produce 
sleep than sedatives of the opium type. 
Again, hydrotherapy in certain cases was 


Not many hens will | 


tissues were already loaded with toxic 
agents, who had taken too much alcohol, 
or were gouty. For persons in these 
conditions a dose of calomel, followed by 
salines and baths, was of great value 
in producing sleep, as well as in curing 
the patient of his malady. Where much 
pain was present opiates and other nar- 
cotics assisted in inducing sleep, and this 
was especially so in cases of mental pain, 
and though it was true that opium upset the 
digestion, the rest which it produced was 
the means of the digestion being in turn im- 
proved. Referring to the more extreme use 
of narcotics, Dr. Savage said that he had 
seen extremely mischievous patients nar- 
cotized into dementia, and on recovery from 
that condition get perfectly well. A mor- 
phomaniac could be given an ounce of 
bromide per day for several days and be 
found to have recovered at the end of that 
time. 

Dr. Fletcher Beach said that in many 
cases of neurasthenia and brain fag little 
could be done unless sleep could be pro- 
duced, and for this purpose he recommended 
the useof sulphonal, but he thought it was 
wrong to give narcotics continually for 
weeks. Dr. Percy Smith wrged that pa- 
tients who could not sleep at night should 
be allowed to sleep whenever they felt in- 
clined to do so, and in regard to the drug 
treatment of insomnia, said that he thought 
general practitioners had not yet fully real- 
ized that other drugs would produce sleep 
without the very bad effects of morphia. 

The trend of the discussion seemed to veer 
in the direction of the use of narcotics, when 
employed intelligently and with discretion. 
Dr. Julius Mickle gave the key to the situ- 
ation when he said that sleep-producing 
drugs should be administered with brains. 

Latterly, there has been somewhat of a 
hue and cry with respect to the prescribing 
of narcotizing mediums by the medical 
profession. The charge has been made 
more than once, that the physician has been 
in many instances responsible for the moral, 
mental and physical ruin of individuals 
through his zeal in recommending opiates 
for the relief of insomnia, of acute pain, 
and of various forms of nervous disorders. 
While this may be true to some extent, a 
careful scrutiny would probably show that 
the situation so far as the acts of the phy- 
sician are concerned has been greatly exag- 
| gerated. Narcotics are sometimes abso- 
lutely indicated, indeed, there is no other 
way known of successfully treating certain 
phases of mental and nervous affections. 
The first thing to do is todiagnose correctly, 
and then, if necessary, to prescribe narcotics 
with due discrimination. Dr. Savage’s re- 
marks with respect to the efficacy of hy- 
drotherapy and aperients in the treatment 
| of alcoholics or of those whose systems 
| were loaded with toxic agents were much to 
| the point.—Medical Record. 

Cough. 

A cough is not in itself a disease to be 
treated, but rather a symptom, the cause of 
which may be either trivial or important, 
and which must be traced to its source if 
one would relieve it. 











So obscure may be the origin of a cough 
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|that it is sometimes found in a source 
scarcely suspected. For example, impacted 
ear-wax in the canal of the ear may cause 
it. The symptom of irritation in this case 
is as 1f there were a bristle or other foreign 
body in the throat. 

Any foreign body lodged in the throat, al- 
though its presence may be unsuspected, 


An elderly gentleman in a violent fit of 
coughing suddenly found that he had dis- 
lodged a calculus which had, unknown to 
him, accumulated in a depression of one 
tonsil. The cough formerly supposed by 
him and his family to be due to a deep- 
seated pulmonary disease immediately and 
completely dissapeared. 

Cough, however, is often characteristic. 
Thus the whoop of the whooping-cough, or 
the muftled, wheezy cough of asthma is not 
easily mistaken. The catchy, suppressed 
cough of pleurisy and the deep cough of 
phthisis (consumption) are not usually re- 
ferred to other causes. 

The presence or absence of matter which 
the sufferer expectorates, or, as it is coim- 
monly expressed, ‘‘tightness’’ or ‘ loose- 
ness’ of a cough, is of importance in de- 
termining its cause and in employing 
remedies. 

Much harm is often done by the use of 
cough mixtures and ‘‘cures,’”’ the contents 
of which are known only to the makers. It 
is often advisable not to check a cough by 
strong sedatives. Nature’s methods of pro- 
tecting the delicate lung tissues from dele- 
terious substances or from the products of 
inflammation may be interfered with only 
by cautious and experienced hands. 

Night cough is often produced by an elon- 
gated palate or by enlarged tonsils. In 
children ‘ adenoid ’”’ growths, producing 
movth-breathing, are often a cause of dry 
night cough without fever. 

Cough due to general irritation or dry- 
ness of the mucous lining of the throat 1s 
often relieved by confectioners’ troches or 
pastilles, which promote the secretion of 
saliva. The cough, which is excited by the 
use of the voice, especially when associated 
with hoarseness, should be treated by abso- 
lute rest. 

Many persons need to be taught to cough 
properly. Severeand voluntary efforts are 
unwise, but when the inclination is no 
longer controllable, a deep, full breath 
should be taken, and the accumulated secre- 
tion expelled with a single effort. Repeated 
efforts to dislodge adherent mucous are dis- 
tinctly harmful. Steam from a vessel of hot 
water may, however, be inhaled with relief 
and benefit to the inflamed mucous mem- 
brane.—Youth’s Companion. 


In Case of Sunstroke. 


The rules sent out by the Health Depart- 
ment in regard to sunstroke are good things 
to clip and pin up in a conspicuous place at 
this time of the year. 

Sunstroke is more apt to occur on the sec- 
ond, third or fourth day of a heated term 
than on the first. Loss of sleep, worry, ex- 
citement, close sleeping rooms, debility, 
abuse of stimulants, predispose to it. It is 
more apt to attack those working in the 
sun, and especially between the hours of 
eleven o’clock in the morning and four o’clock 
in the afternoon. On hot days wear thin 
clothing. Have as cool sleeping rooms as 
possible. Avoid loss of sleep and all un- 
necessary fatigue. Do not check perspira- 
tion, but drink what water you need to keep 
it up, as perspiration prevents the body 
from being overheated. Have, whenever 
possible, an additional shade, asa thin um- 
brella, when walking. 

Any one overcome by the heat should be 
immediately removed to the nearest shade, 
and the collar of shirt or dress should be 
loosened. Send immediately for the nearest 
physician, and give the person cool drinks 
of water, black tea or coffee, if able to swal- 
low. 

If the skin is hot and dry, place the per- 
son in a sitting position against a tree, wall 





back; sponge with or pour cold water over 
the body and limbs, and apply to the head 
pounded ice wrapped in a towel or other 
cloth. If there is no ice at hand, keep a 
eold cloth on the head, and pour cold water 
on it as wellas on the body. 

If the person is pale, very faint and pulse 
feeble, lay him on the back, let him inhale 
ammonia for a few seconds, or give him a 
teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
or tincture of ginger in two tablespoonfuls 
of water. Use no cold water upon the head 
or body, but rub the hands and feet and ap- 
ply warm applications to the same until the 
circulation is restored. 
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Domestic Hints. 


PICKLED WALNUTS. 

Take the walnuts when they are well filled 
out, but tender. Pierce each one with a strong 
needle three or four times and lay them in a 
brine which completely dissolves its salt, chang- 
ing for fresh every day for nine days; then spread 
he nuts in the air till they become black. Put 
them in crocks and pour over them this mixture, 
boiling hot: A gallon of vinegar, an ounce each 
of ginger-root, allspice, mace and whole cloves, 
and add two ounces of peppercorns, boiled alto- 
gether for ten minutes. Cover, pressing the 
nuts under the vinegar with a plate, and let them 
stand six weeks before using. 

DELICIOUS LITTLE CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

These are always crisp and spicy, and not too 
acid to be good. Take seventy-five small cucum- 
bers an inch long and very fresh, and wash and 
wipethem. Put them ina crock and cover with 
a brine strong enough to bear up an egg; leave 
over night. The next morning wipe each one and 
place them in glass jars. Measure in one jar how 
much vinegar it will take to cover the pickles, 
and take enough for all; put this in @ porcelain 
ketile and add one slice of onion, a dozen whole 
cloves, an ounce of mustard seed, a cupful of 
grated horseradish and four blades of mace. Let 
it come to the point where it steams but does not 
boil, and then pour it over the pickles and cover 
After three weeks they will be ready for use. A 
very pleasant change from this is to putin hal¢ 
the jars a teaspoontul of dill seeds and a couple 
of bay leaves. which will give quite a different 
flavor from the other spices alone.—Harper’s 
Bazaar. 





EGG GRUEL. 

Beat up the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth 
and stir them into a cupiul of fresh barley gruel, 
allow it to stand on the fire a few minutes with- 
out boiling, then add any flavoring desired. 
Turn it into a mould, serve cold with cream. 

APPLE SAUCE. 

Cut, peel and quarter the apples. Cookin a 
granite kettle with enough water to prevent 
burning. Cook till very tender, then add sugar 
to taste. If preferred they may be cooked 
longer, and worked through a fine sieve or 


colanuer. 
STEWED TOMATOES. 


Dip the tomatoes into boiling water. Remove 
the skins and cut into quarters. Stew in a 
granite kettle one hour. Season with pepper, 
salt and butter. If desired, they may be sweet- 
ened with a little sugar and thickened with 
cracker dust. 

BLUEFISH SALAD. : 

Three cups cold flaked bluefish, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-fourth teaspoonful white 
pepper, one-fourth cup olive oil, one tablespoon- 
ful vinegar. Flake the bluefish neatly and mari- 
nate for an hour witha French dressing made 
from the oil, vinegar and seasonings. Arrange 
on a nest of lettuce and serve with a mayonnaise 
garnished with chopped olives. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


The proper garnish for aconsomme soup in 
summer is a royal paste. To make a garnish 
sufficie1t for a quart of consomme, take three egg 








nutmeg, a saltspoonful of salt and a scant salt- 
spoontul of cayenne pepper. 
| into the eggs and add haifa cupof cream. Strain 
| the whole through a hair-sieve and turn into 
three small buttered timbale moulds. Set the 
moulds inthe oven in a pan of water reaching to 
half their height. Cover them so that the paste 
will not brown, and let it harden in the oven for 
fifteen minutes. Then take the paste out of the 
moulds, cut it in thin slices with a sbarp knife, and 
add the slices tothe hot consomme. Add a drop 
of French coloring fluid of spinach green to one 
mould of the paste before cooking it; add a drop 
of carmine to another and leave the third un- 
colored. 


most attractive appearance. 
To make chicken broth nicely, take an old 





ered with water; let it boil slowly for four or five 
hours, renewing the water, if necessary. Then 
strain and set it aside over night; it ought to be 
formed into a thick jelly in the morning, and will 
keep for days. A little rice or barley, boiled very 
suft, added to the chicken broth, makes a nice 
variety. 

Silk stockings, it should be remembered, must 
never be washed with soap. Warm water, to 
which bran is added in the proportion of two 
tablespoonfuls to a pint, is what Is needed. Do 
not wring, but squeeze out after rinsing them and 
dry in the shade. 

An earthen casserole set in a copper frame and 
fitted with a copper cover is the newest thing in 


yolks, one whole egg, an even saltspoonful of | 


Beat the seasoning | 


The soup will then be decorated with | 
the different colored slices and will presenta | 


chicken, clean it thoroughly, cut it in rather | 
small pieces, and putitina deep saucepan cov | 


of yokes, blouse vests, sailor collars, edgings and 
medallions of various sizes, and are in design 
like the old yoke patterns, only the new weaves 
are altogether finer and more like the silk laces 
with fine net backgrounds. 

e%e Lace which Is used so lavishly on gowns and 
fancy waists, is also used on many of the sum- 
mer wraps. A black lace Charles IX. cape, bor- 
dered with a white lace flounce, which falls in 
turn oyer an accordion-plaited one of fluffy white 
chiffon, is lined also with the chiffon. There is a 
bertha-like collar about the open neck, which is 
strapped with guipure lace insertion bands laid 
over green mousseline de sole, and held down 
with emerald buttons at the pointed ends of each 
strap. 

"se Greek tulle of a delicate Chartreuse green 
tint is one of the newest of the transparent tex- 
tiles for entire gowns, draperies, evening waists, 
blouse vests, etc., with accessories of embroid- 


paler shade of the tulle. 

eo”, Almost every handsome costume now 
shows a large collar, revers, or Corday fichu, 
either of the material, lace 
batiste, or guipure and embroidery. The sailor 
shape, with long shawl points, is a favorite style. 
Embroideries and filet guipure, in pale ecru or 
the deeper ochre tints, look well over nearly all 
of the fashionable summer colors, and impart a 
very dressy and attractive appearance to both 
jackets and gowns. 


orationsin silver filigree, chased gold, faceted 
steel, jet, jewel beading, embroidery and lace 
en applique on belts, lacepirs, dox-collars, 
hosiery, lingerie, slippers, neck bands, chatelaine 
and traveling-bags, pocket books, and even 


Post. 

«"e Plain colored muslins are considered newer 
and smarter than the figured, but never have 
there been more fancy mulls and muslins worn. 


flowers and foliage in the various deep and 
delicate shades of green. The demi-trained 
skirt is in five-gored form, with entre deux 
of cream lace covering each seam, and the upper 
and lower edges of the circular flounce. 
insertion cross the full-blouse front, ala Breton, 
and similar lines finish the edges of the open 
bodice vertically. The blouse and under sleeves 
are formed of cream-colored batiste, with trans- 
parent collar of teather-boned net, covered en- 
tirely with lace. To be worn with this costume 
isa Maud Muller hat of cream-colored Tuscan, 
decorated with mignonette blossoms,and rose and 
fern foliage matching the design in the dainty mus- 
lin, and bound on the edges with a wide bias 
of moss-green velvet. 


ea acne 
The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


“But God, in the New Testamentidea of him, 
is not mer: ly the arranger of certain correspond- 
ences, the adjuster of rewards and punishments; 
he is the spiritual element in the embrace of 
which all our life and all our relationships are 
born and work. As aman grows in the surshine, 
as two men meet and look intoeach other’s eyes 
and catch one another’s sympathy, and share one 
another’s life in the midst of warm, soft, vital 
ether, which at once supplies the vitality of both 
ofthem,and also carries the trembling sound 
of their voices and the living pictures of 
their faces to each other’s ears and eyes, so we 
develop our own life and relate our own life 
to other lives within God, if we may say so. 
And why should we not say so when it is just 
| what Paul said to the Athenians, as he declared 
| upon Mars’ Hill, In Him we live, and move, and 
| have our being? Therefore, it is that whet the 
| world returns to any man in answer to the force 
which he lays out upon it, comes to him in God, 
comes to him from God, and may truly be taken 
as God’s encouragement or God’s warning. God's 
will is not something separable from the essential 
| and necessary working of the fundamental laws 
of the world; it is the elementin which those laws 
work, and which decrees their character.’’ 
Phillips Brooks. 
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go deeper still, can he create them? Oris 
jhe the product of his environment? Is 
/ every life just that which itis made? Or 
does there work, under all our human will 
| and endeavor, a force resistless as gravita- 
tion and constant as attraction? <A corre- 
| spondent says: 
| Ibelieve that every life is the exact and nec- 
essary outcome of its environment, and that 
| there is in reality not one particle of actual free 
| dom in this respect from the crad eto the grave. 
| Iecannot here gointo any extend, @ proof of my 
position. The syllogism may be _ tated as fol- 
| lows: 
| Every phenomenon is the necessary result of 
| pre-existing causes; 
| Life is but a succession of phenomena, 
Therefore every life is necessarily determ,ned 
by pre-existing causes. 
I do not see how the conclusion can be escaped 
that from the time we open our eyes upon the 
world and receive our first impressions, we are 
thrust forward between insurmountable walls of 
fate that leave no room for freedom. It is true 
that so far as external or objective forces are con- 
cerned we may be, as arule, under no compulsion 
to follow one more than another; but subjectively 
we are in no sense free, because the peculiar way 





chafing dishes. The casserole is made of the 
common red earthenware, and is glazed inside 
and unglazed outside. A severely plain and 
rather “ stumpy ” earthen handle adds to the 
picturesque effect. 

For people who would paint the lily an in- 
genious device has appeared which adds to the 
glow of the flame. This latest invention, In the 
form of a powder, if sprinkled on wood logs in 
open fireplaces, is warranted to cause the blaze 
to assume iridescent hues and glittering colors. 


Fashion Motes. 
a®, Emerald-green hat trimmings, veils, bodice, 
belt and collar accessories and parasols are 
everywhere seen, and silk petticoats and gloves 
of the same color have recently appeared. 

ae Mercerized summer cheviots are among the 
popular fabrics for general wear on the beach or 
in the mountains. They are tobe found in pure 
white and a number of delicate colors. 

a®, Very few stiff linen collars or starched 
stocks matching the bodice are worn with the 
Gibson and other popular shirt waists of the 
summer. Instead of these are numerous neck- 
ties, bands and stocks of embroidered lawn, 
transparent net, lace and batiste, or those of 
sheer India mull inset with fine linen medallions 
or bordered with bands of insertion joined with 
rows of brier stitching. Neck scarfs of white 
crepe de chine are laid in tiny folds around the 
transparent net throat band, and finished at the 
top with a small, turn-over collar of embroidery, 
finished in the corners with French knots in 
either blue, black or cherry red. 

a*sA Stylish gown wore at a fashionable sum- 
mer resort is made of dotted silk-warp voile with 
Irish lace medallions introduced vertically on the 
very deep graduated skirt flounce. The high 


yoke is of the lace laid over pink chiffon with 
matching under sleeves. A full blouse front is 


shirred to this yolk, and corresponding with t 
is a narrow hip yoke of lace to which the skirt is 
deftly shirred. This yoke extends up on the 
waist just enough to form a small girdle pointed 
at the top. 

«*s Among the new green gowns are those made 
of pineapple gauze, etamine, pongee, nun’s veil- 
ing, French chambray, taffeta, grenadine and 
satin foulard. A green linen batiste dress has the 
skirt strapped with the goods down each seam. 
These strappings are piped with white, and ex- 
tend from the belt down to skirt-hem, each grad- 
uated band being carried over the flounce. The 
blouse is laid in narrow tucks with piped strap- 
pings of the linen extending from the neck and 
shoulders in varied lengths, and set about an inch 
apart. Each strap is pointed at its lower edge, 
and the entire effect is that of a yoke with lines 
of the fine tucking showing between. The sleeves 
are in bishop style with a turn-back cuff of em. 
broidery matching the collar and pointed girdle. 

e%e One of the latest fancies inthe way ot trim 
ming is the use of very fine woolen laces and in- 
sertions in ivory white, cream color and pale 
soft tints to match etamine, voile, albatross or 











of the utmost use with patients whose 


or anything that will beasupport to the ; 


other woolen gowns. They appear in the form 


in which the wi/Z will act under given conditions 
must depend upon the preponderating subjective 
force. To hold otherwise is to contend that a 
lesser force can overcome a greater,—which is 
absurd. 

This very logical statement is made by a 
distinguished lawyer in New York who in 
theintervals of legal matters devotes no lit- 


ered chiffon, or lisse, in cream, lily white, or i 


incrusted, or of 


a*s There is a sudden craze for monogram dec- 


parasols and shirt-waist hats.—N. Y. Evening 


A charming creation for afternoon wear is of 
cream-white silk muslin patterned with shadowy 


Rows of 


33932 
Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight in 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do not 
last as long and look as white as they used to, 
it is because your Jaundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ ts 

ure, and madeof borax and the finest oils. 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
It is the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
eceecececcccece ed’ 
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all that is potential in its infinite future 
The problem evolves into a definite work to 
be fulfilled, and this work, in turn, leads to 
another problem involving its demonstra- 
tion, in actual performance, as well, and by 
this alternation life progresses,—growing 
ever larger and deeper and more exalted 
with its increasing power. In this way man 
produces his circumstances—creates his 
outer conditions. His successive environ - 
ments become the expressions of his inn e; 
life and energy in their series of develop- 
ment and growth. 

But this growth, this development, m ay 
be stimulated or retarded. It depends en- 
tirely upon the degree to which one may 
relate himself to the spiritual energy of the 
divine atmosphere, ever ready to pour itself, 
with unlimited power, through every recep - 
tive channel. And this energy the 
Divine Will, and entering into it man does 
not lose his own freechoice, but only enters 
into that which makes his conscious choi ce 
vital and magnetic with infinite power of 
achievement. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Grilliants. 


is 





Go torward, Christian soldier, 
Beneath His banner true! 
The Lord Himself, thy Leader, 
Shall all thy foes subdue. 
His love foretells thy trials; 
He Knows thine hourly need; 
He can with bread of Heaven 
Thy fainting spirit feed. 
—Lawrence Tuttiett. 
So her life was full of sunshine, for in toiling for 
the Lord 
She had found the hidden sweetness that in com 
mon things lies stored; 
He has strewn the earth with flowers, and eac!h 
eye their brightness sees; 
| Buthe filled their cups with honey for His humb}: 
working bees. —Francesea Alexander. 





| Christ with me, Christ before me, 


| Christ at my right hand, Christ at my left. 


| Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 
| Christ in the mouth very man who speaks to 
me, 6 
| Christ in every eye that sees me, 
Christ in every ear that hears me. 
st. Patrick. 
O Love, Thy sovereign aid impart 
To save me from low-thoughted care, 
Chase this self-will through all my heart. 
Through all its latent mazes there; 
Make me Thy duteous child, that I 
Ceaseless may “‘ Abba, Father,” ery. 
—Gerhard Tersteegen. 


Love only can the conquest win, 
The strength of sin subdue; 
Come, O my Saviour, cast out sin, 
And form my soul anew. 
—Charles Wesley. 


O rest of rests! O peace serene, eternal! 
Thou ever livest, and thou changest never; 
And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy, for ever and for ever. 
—narriet Beecher Stowe. 


One with our brethren here in love, 
And one with saints that are at rest, 
And one with angel hosts above, 
And one with God for ever blest. 
—Isaae Williams. 





Gems of Thought. 


---- Bringing into captivity every thought to the 








tle attention tothe phenomena of life. The 
problem as to the degree to which envi- 
ronment determines life is az interest- 
ing one, but may it not be reversed 
and stand as the problem as to what 
degree life controls and fashions the 
environment? Does not the environment 
change with the life in a corresponding 
evolutionary process? ‘ Every spirit builds 
its house.”” Then, too, the thing we call 
life is not composed exclusively of charac- 
ter and circumstances. There enters into it 
a third element,—that of the unknown. 

The environment of Tennyson, for in- 
stance, in his early youth, was that of the 
limited, even though thoughtful and refined, 
life of a country clergyman of modest 
means; as his powers expanded and devel- 
oped his environment kept pace with it in 
extension of breadth. Is it not, then, true 
that a life really belongs to the environment 
it creates for itself, rather than to that in 
which itis first nurtured? ‘It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be” ap- 
plies to the possibilities of life ir the 
present as well as in that future which 
lies beyond the change we call death. 
The divine electric spark leaps through the 
atmosphere and communicates its kindling 
power. The inner force of the spirit works 
outward and begins to shape and fashion its 
own world. Environment is simply another 
name for that series ‘“‘ of the more stately 
mansions ” that each one may build ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in him. 
A great sorrow comes; or an overwhelm- 
ing joy, on which one rises to heights 
of ecstacy, to the very Mount of 
Transfiguration itself, and thus tran- 
scends all former limits and creates his 
new environment, whose walls are trans- 
parent to the sunrise flame and through 
which the glory enters in. What has he to 
do with that far-away, opaque, limited en- 
vironment into which he was born? No 
more than has the giant oak, tossing its 
branches under the stars, to do with the 
acorn cup out of which it sprang. Let one 
realize, ever so faintly, the miracle of 
possibilities that-may unfold, and his 
life is uplifted into a richness and 
peace and a serene confidence that 
carries with it the essential essence of 
all that is best and noblest in its past, and 


obedienve of Christ.—2 Cor. x. 5. 

---- There are occasions when it is undoubtedly 
better to incur loss than to make gain.—Plautus. 

.--- Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous sense 
of the crowded kindnesses of God in your daily 
life.—Alexander Maclaren. 

----A holy life has a voice; it speaks when the 
tongue is silent, and is either a constant attraec- 
tion or a perpetual reproof.—Hinaton. 

.---If you are to get the fire of God's holiness 
and love and power burning in your heart, you 


must take more time in his fellowship.—Andrew 


Murray. 
----We are all clever enough at envying a 


famous man while he is yet alive, and at praising 
him when he is dead.—Mimnermus. 

---- Each wish to pray is a breath from heaven, 
to strengthen and refresh us; each act of faith, 
done to amend our prayers, is wrought in us by 
Him, and draws us to Him, and His gracious look 
onus. Neglect nothing which can produce rev- 
erence.—Edward B. Pusey. 

---- What God bestows, he never in the trues 
sense of his bestowing takes away. In the mem- 
ories which are the richest treasures of our 
maturer years he giveth as truly as in the first 
gifts which are poured upon usin the free morning 
of life before we have learned how to prize them 
or to use them.—Henry Wiider Foote. 

---- Try to feel, by imagining what the lonely 
Syrian shepherd must feel towards the helpless 
things which are the companions of his daily life, 
for whose safety he stands in jeopardy every 
hour, and whose value is measured to him not by 
price, but by his own jeopardy, and then we have 
reached some notion of the love which Jesus 
meant to represent; that Eternal tenderness 

which bends over us, and knows the name of 
each and the trials of each, and thinks for each 
with a separate solicitude, and gave itself for 
each with a sacrifice as special, and a love as per- 
sonal, as if in the whole world’s wilderness there 

were none other but that one.—Frederick Wil- 
liam Robertson. 

----“* I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.”’, The 

vision of God unseals the lips of man. Herein 

lies strength for conflict with the common enemy 

of the praying world known as_ wandering 

thoughts. If the eye is fixed on God, thought 

may roam where it will without irreverence, for 

every thought is then converted into a prayer. 

Some have found it a useful thing when their 

minds have wandered off from devotion and been 

snared by some good, but irrelevant considera- 

tion, not to cast away the offending thought as 

the eyes are again lifted to the Divine Face, but 

to take it captive,carry it into the presence of God 

and weave it into a prayer before putting it aside 

and resuming the original topic. This is to lead 








captivity captive.—Charles H. Brent. 
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A CURE FOR 


summerComplaints 
DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


\ half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in 
half tumbler of water,repeated as often as 
discharges continue, and a flannel sat- 


Miscellaneous, 





The Country Doctor. 


{Adapted from the R 
stein] ussian by Herman Bern. 
I 


The new country physician, Dmitry Starzey. 
one day in his Turkin’s ieenhemanon = 
listened first to the hostess reading aloud her 
Own hovel, and later to her daughter Catherine, 
who played the piano very noisily. Then the 
Turkins and the doctor stepped into the dining- 
room, where they drank tea, while the host en- 
tertained them with amusing anecdotes. 

Suddenly the bell at the entrance door rang. 
The host and the hostess rose to receive the new 
visitor, and Starzey, seizing the opportunity, said 
is in a whisper quivering with emo 


“For God’s sake, I implore you, don't torture 





ited with Ready Relief placed over the 
mach or bowels will afford immediate re- | 
f and soon etfect a cure. | 


AR 


{NTERNALLY—Radway’s Ready Relief | 
water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, | 
spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 
eartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
sick Headache, Flatulency and all internal 
iins. Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold by | 


il druggists. 


RADWAY & CO.. 55 Elm St.. N. Y. 
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GOD'’s BLESSINGS. 
rruth and Love and Life, God’s wondrous bless- 
ings, 
Gifts of Heaven, we may not understand ; 
Choose not, then, but trust, and know life’s 
shadows 
By a wiser hand than ours are planned, 


Phen, in trust, work on, and wait and fear not. 
Storms shall cease, and light shall come be- 
tween 
Every darkening cloud, till floods of sunshine 
rell the love and power of the Unseen. 
H. G. P. 
— Oe > oe 
VE HAPPY FARMER'S LIFE. 
Of all ye Lives I wot of 
Ye farmer’s is most Blest. 
He tills ye Soil with sturdy Toil 
And wastes no Tyme in Rest. 
He rises in ye Morning 
When half-past Two lias struck, 
At Tenne he hittes ye Bedde again, 
If yet he has good Luck. 


He journeys to ye Stable 
And milks twe dozen kine. 

At half-past Four he hungers sore, 
And for ye Food does Pine. 

Of fried Pork Chops and Coffee 
He gladly does partake. 


m Let’s go into the garden. . . .” 


eo. 
Catherine shrugged her shoulders, but rose 
nevertheless and walked out of the room. 

“ First you play the plano for three or four 
hours at a stretch,” he said, following her ; “ then 
you sit close to your mother, and I can’t Say a 
word to you alone. Grant me a quarter 
of an hour, I beseech you! ” 

Autumn was appraaching. All was quiet and 
melancholy in the garden, and the alleys were 
covered with withered leaves. It was near sun- 
down, 

“ T haven’t seen you fora whole week,’’ went 
on Starzev. “ How I suffered during all this 
time! Be seated, pray, and listen.” Both of 
them had a favorite spot in the garden—the 
bench beneath the old spreading maple tree. 


| They now seated themselves upon this bench. 


* Well, what is it you wish? ” asked Catherine 
In a matter-of-fact tone. “I haven’t seen you 
for a whole week; I haven’t heard your voice so 
long. I am madly anxious to hear you speak.” 

He was bewitched by the naive expression of 
her eyes, and the unusual simplicity which 
marked her bearing appealed to him strongly. 
Notwithstanding her naivete, she seemed to him 
extremely clever. With her he could speak 
about literature, art and life. 

** | must speak to you, I must explain myself,” 


| he muttered emotionally. 


She rose from the bench and looked at him as 
though she wanted to say something. Then, all 
of asudden, she awkwardly thrust a note into 
his hand, rushed back into the house and seated 
herself by the piano. 

‘* Tonight, at eleven o’clock ’’—read the note— 
“meet me in the cemetery—near the statue of 
Demetti.”’ 

‘* Well, I call this lunacy,” he thought, when 
he came to himself at last. ‘ What has the cem- 


| etery to do with all this?” 


He felt certain that she was not in earnest, that 


| she was jesting. For what sane person would 
| think of making an appointment in the cemetery 
at night, since it was so convenient to meet in 


some public park? And, besides, how unbecom- 
ing it was for so solid and sensible a man as Dr. 


| Starzev to sigh, and receive love letters, and go 
| to the cemetery to meet his beloved! What 
| would be the result of this love affair? What 


would his colleagues say if they had learned of 


° 


Thus thought Starzev as he walked about in the 


| clubrooms excitedly; but just at half-past ten he 


called his coachman, Panteleimon, and ordered 
him to drive to the cemetery. It was quite warm 


| for an autumn night. The moon was shining and 
| the dogs were barking in the distance. Starzev 
| alighted on one of the deserted streets and 
| started off towards the cemetery on foot. 


‘“*Every person has his own peculiarities,” 


| thought he. ‘Catherine is a rather peculiar girl 


And to complete ye Meal does eat | —and who knows? Perhaps she wasin earnest— 


Ye luscious Buckwheat cake. 


He rises from ye Table 
And Follows forth ye Plowe, 


Back home ye straying Cowe. 
Returning to ye Meadow 
He labors hard till noon, 
And then does munch a Bite of Lunch, 
Which he dispatches soon. 


All day he gaily labors 
In the Field and Stable- Yard, 
Nor weary grows as on he goes, 
Nor finds his Work is hard. 
He beds down all ye Cattle, 
When roosts ye tired Lark, 
A sickly Glim he takes with him 
To light him after dark. 
From one Year to another 
He Harvest sows and reaps, 
He lives and thinks and works and drinks 
And also eats and sleeps. 
What work he has not Tyme for 
Is managed by his Wyfe. 
All must concede ‘tis good to leac 
Ye happye Farmer's life. : 
—Portland Oregonian. 
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THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 

The purple night-pall softly breathes, the veldt 
stirs in its sleep; ‘ 

The stars, with paling fires, essay their ebbing 


watch to keep; 
O'er slumb’ring friend and watchful foe faint 


zephyrs croon their round; 

The ghostly hour before the dawn throbs dull 
with pulsing sound. 

Before the sentry’s aching eyes dim shapes begin 


to loom; 
A thousand men seem ygath’ring there, wrapt in 


that velvet gloom. 
Chill Fear is gnawing at his soul, but chillier still 


the clasp - 
On steel-tipp’d rifle grimly held within his guar- 


dian clasp. 


Hark! Whatis that? Do muffled oars upon the 
river ride? : 
‘fis but the plash of rising fish that herald morn- 


ing tide. ; ; 
And whence that light? A firefly’s flare that 


skims the guining breeze. - 
A mounted man? The “ Cossack post beneath 


yon clump of trees. 
How long, O Lord, how long, until the sun, that 


set so red } 


Last night upon the battle field, once more shall 
lift his head? : 
How long before his warming rays shall give the 
new day breath, ; ; 
And light the waiting world again—to life—per- 
chance to death? 
Far better, far, the Mauser’s roar, the pom-pom’s 
yapping bark, 
rhe beliow of the 
thedark! s: 
rhe singing lead, the screaming shell, are easier 
far to bear 
han this eerie, weary watching 
in his lair. 
Halt! Who comes there?” The ready steel 
springs swiftly to the guard— 
‘ a friend. com toe, it isa Man who keeps the 
camp in ward. ~ 
Relief at last!” 
the orient sky 
las killed the hour before the dawn—the dread- 
ful vigil’s by.—Blackwood’s. 


Creusot, than this waiting in 


for the foeman 


The golden sphere that climbs 


— <)> <> o————” 


PING-PONG POEM. 
I know I must be wrong 
But I cannot love ping-pong; 

I cannot sing 

In praise of ping; 

I have no song 


For pong. : 
—Philadelpbia Bulletin. 
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and she may come after all.” 


| He walked about half a mile through the field 
| All was hushed in deathlike silence. The stars 


But leaves his Place full soon to chase | twinkled meekly and mournfully in the sky, and 


| Starzev’s heavy footfalls sounded rather strange 
and out of place. 


| Nobody was near the statue of Demetti. But 
| Starzev came to a halt and waited. He sat near 


the statue for some time, then he rose to his feet 
| and, walking through the alleys, holding his hat 
in his hand, he thought of the numerous beautiful 
and fascinating women buried in the graves about 
him. Starzev felt like crying out that his soul 
was now thirsting for love at any cost—and soon 
| the marble stones somehow seemed to assume 
| the forms of living beings, modestly hiding in the 
| shade of the trees. : 
| Suddenly the moon disappeared behind the 
| 
| 


| clouds, and all was plunged into darkness. 
Starzev worked hard to find the way out, and 
| when he reached‘his carriage it was about two 
o’clock in the morning. 

II. 

Onthe next day Starzev directed his steps to 
| the Turkins to propose to Catherine. But this 
| proved impossible, as she was in her room dress- 
ing her hair. She was preparing to go to a ball. 

Starzev had to wait long in the dining-room and 
listen to her father’s jokes and anecdotes, which 
bored and irritated him painfully. After a sleep- 
| less night, he now felt as though intoxicated with 
| something sweet and pleasant. He waited for 
| Catherine with bated breath. Finally, when she 
| appeared, charming and graceful, in her evening 
| dress, Starzev was so overjoyed that he could 
/ not utter a word—he only gazed at her and 
| laughed. ‘It is so late already! ’”’ she remarked, 

looking at the clock, and she bade him ‘“ good 
| night.” But Starzev followed her, saying that it 
was time for him to go home, as patients were 
waiting for him there. ‘* Theclub is on my way— 
may IJ take you over there in my carriage? ” he 
asked timidly. 

“ Very well,” consented Catherine. 

It was a dreary, rainy night. Catherine and 
the doctor boarded the carriage and started off 
to the club. 

“TI was at the cemetery last night,” began 
Starzev. “ It wasn’tat all kind of you to——” 

“ Were you really there? ” ; 

““Of course I was there, and waited till two 
o’clock in the morning—I suffered—— ” 

“It serves you right—you may suffer if you 
can’t understand a joke.” 

Satisfied that she played such a fine trick on 
the doctor, and that she was loved so passion- 
ately, Catherine burst into laughter, and suddenly 
screamed with fright as the horses made a sharp 
turn into the gates of the club. When Catherine 
leaned slightly toward Starzev, he clasped his 
arms around her waist and kissed her on the lips 
and on the chin, and then held her in a firmer 
grasp. 

“ Enough! ” said Catherine dryly. 

A moment later she was out of the carriage. 
Starzev hurried home, but returned within half 
an hour. Dressed in a hired frock-coat and a 
white tie which was for ever getting the best of 
his collar, he satin the club at midnight and 
spoke to Catherine with all the fiery passion he 
could muster. ‘Oh, how little they know who 
never loved! It seems to me that no one has 
ever properly described love—it is indeed impos- 
sible to describe that gentle, joyous, sweet, yet 
often painful feeling, but he who has experienced 
it will not venture to describe it. But what is the 
use of superfluous eloquence: My love is limit- 
I beg, I implore you,” he exclaimed, 
“ be my wife! ” 

“Mr. Starzev,” said Catherine, after a brief 
pause, a very serious expression on her face— 
“Mr. Starzev, I am very thankful to you for the 
honor; I respect you, but . .’ She rose, and 
resumed, standing, “ but you must pardon me, I 
cannot be your wife. Let us speak seriously. 
Mr. Starzev, you know that I love art above all 
else in life; I love, 1 adore music, I have devoted 
all my life to it. I want to be an artist; I want 
fame, triumphs, and you would like me to live in 
this provincial town, to continue this empty, use- 
less life which has become unbearableto me. To 
be your wife—oh, no, I beg your pardon! One 
should always strive to attain the highest and 
most brilliant goal, while married life would only 
bind me forever. Mr. Starzev, you are a kind, 
noble, sensible man, you are bettter than any one 
Iknow . ” Tears gathered in her eyes. 
| * J sympathize with you, but you under- 
| stand me; I cannot.” And in order not to burst 
into tears, she turned and walked away from 
pp heart was beating fast. On leaving 
the club he first of all tore off and flung the cravat 
which was choking him. He felt ashamed be- 
cause his self-respect had thus been humiliated ; 
he did not expect rejection, and he could not be- 
lieve that all his dreams and torments and hopes 
led up tu so ridiculous an ending. And ~~ was so 
sorry for his wasted love that he felt like cry- 


ing. 
For 

















‘three days he could do nothing—he could | 


not eat or sleep—but when he learned that Cath- 

erine had gone to Moscow to study music, he 

calmed down and his life flowed on peacefally. 
HII. 

Four years went by. Starzev was by this time 
& very popular physician, with a large practice in 
the city. 

One beautiful summer morning he received a 
letter from the Turkins, in whieh he was re. 
quested to call without fall in the evening. ‘There 
Was a postscript in the note which read: ‘[ also 
invite you to come, Catherine.” 

In the evening Starzev went up t» their house. 

“* You never come to see me, doctor,” said the 
hostess with a reproachful smile. “ Of course, 
I am too old to interest you, but my daughter 
may be more fortunate. She has just returned 
from Moscow. 

Though Catherine had grown thinner and paler, 
she still looked beautiful and graceful. But the 
doctor noticed that the former expression of 
childish natvete was ao more. ThereJwas some- 
thing timid and guilty about her manners, as 
though she felt herself out of place here iv her 
own home. 

“How ‘do you do?” she said shaking his 
hand and regarding him steadfastly and eargerly. 
“* How stout you have grown, how manly! But 
on the whole you seem to have changed but 
little.’”’ 

Starzev was silent. Somehow the pallor and the 
expression of her face, the faint smile, and her 
voice—all these did not appeal to him now, and 
soon he found fault with the dress she wore, with 
tae very arm-chair in which she was seated. He 
recalled his love for her—the dreams and hopes 
which stirred his soul four years ago—and he 
felt ashamed of himself. 

They drank tea with sweet cakes. Then the 
hostess read aloud a story of her own, after 
which Catherine played the piano as noisily as 
ever. 

“Itisa good thing that I didn’t marry her,” 
thought Starzev. 

Catherine ceased playing and louked at him, 
evidently waiting that he should ask her to go 
with him to the garden, but he kept silent. 

“ Let us speak,” said she, advancing towards 
him. “ Tell me, how are you getting along? I 
have been thinking of you all these days,” she 
went on nervously. “ I was going to write you. 
I have waited for you so impatiently today. For 
God’s sake, come into the garden.” 

They walked out in the garden and seated 
themselves on the bench beneath the maple tree. 
It was a dark night. 

““ Well, tell me, how are you getting along? 
asked Catherine. 

“ Asusual,” replied Starzev. 

And he could not think of anything else to say. 
They sat in silence for a while. 

““T am nervous,” said Catherine, covering her 
face with her hands, “‘ but don’t pay any atten- 
tion to that. I feel so good at home; I am so 
glad to see everybody here. How many happy 
recollections. It seemed to me that we would 
keep on speaking here all night long, until day- 
break.” 

She now gazed at him with naive curiosity as 
though she wanted to scrutinize, the better to 
comprehend the man who once loved her so ten- 
derly and passionately, and her eyes seemed to 
thank him for that love. 

Atthis time Starzev recalled how he roamed 
about the cemetery and how he escorted her to 
the club on the next day, and he felt sorry for the 
past. A new Jight.was kindled in his soul. 

‘Do you remember the evening I took you to 
the club?” he. asked. ‘It was raining 
dark. fi 

He was growing enthusiastic, he wanted to un- 
burden himself, to complain of life in gen- 
eval: .... 

“Eh,” said he, with a sigh. ‘* You ask me how 
I am getting along. Iam getting older, stouter, 
weaker. Life passes gloomily, without leaving 
any impressiong, without inspiring any thoughts. 

The days are devoted to money making, 
and the evenings spent in the club amid gamblers 
and alcoholics whom I detest from the depth of 
my heart. What good is there in such a life as 
this?” 

“ But you work—your noble aim in life. You 
were always so fond of speaking about your hos- 
pital. I wasthen a queer girl. I imagined my- 
self a great pianist. Now I knowthat my piano 
playing and my mother’s novel writing are ofa 
kind. I did not understand you then, but later, 
in Moscow, I often thought of you. 1 thought of 
you alone. What happiness it is to be a country 
doctor, to be able to help suffering humanity, to 
serve the people! What happiness! ’ repeated 
Catherine enthusiastically. ‘* When I thought of 
you in Moscow, you seemed to me so ideal, so 
sublime. 5 

Starzev thought of the money he so eagerly 
counted every evening on his return from the 
patients, and the fire in his soul died out. 

He rose, ready to leave. Catherine took him 
by the arm. 

“You are the best of all men I ever knew in my 
life,’ she continued. ‘Call again. We must 
meet, we must speak to each other. Iam not a 
pianist, I am perfectly clear on this point; I’ll 
never play again in your presence—I’ll never 
speak to you about music.” 

When Starzev entered the house and saw her 
agitated face by lamplight, and her sad, grateful, 
searching eyes, which were fixed on him, he be- 
came restless. 

“Itisa good thing I didn’t marry her at that 
time ’—this thought again flashed through his 
mind. 

Starzev bade her “ goodby,” and departed. 

Three days later a messenger brought him a 
note from Catherine. 

“You did not come to see us. “ Why?” she 
wrote. ‘ The very thought that you have changed 
makes me shudder. Come, reassure me 
by telling me that everything is right. I must 
speak to youabout some important matter. Your 
Catherine.’’ 

** Tellher,” said the doctor to the messenger— 
“tell her that I cannot come today. I am very 
busy. Tell her that I’ll come about three days 
later.” 

Three days passed, a whole week went by, and 
Starzev did not call on Catherine. In fact, he 
never visited the Turkins again. 


~ Douth’s Department. 


THE BARBER SHOP. 
Out in the meadows wide and sweet, 
When the sun is bright and the grass is green, 
There’s a little barber shop nice and neat, 
The prettiest shop I have ever seen. 





' 





The barber is little and round and fat, 

With a dimpled cheek and a dimpled chin; 
And he wears a dear little sailor hat 

With a hole where the merry sun peeps in. 


And all around him on every side, 

More than his little brown hands could hold, 
The dandelions have opened wide, 

Round and yellow and bright as gold. 


There he sits in the meadow green, 
Making queer, little shiny curls, 

The funniest wigs that were ever seen, 
For all the nice little neighbor girls. 


Ringlets green as the flowing locks ; 
Of the mermaid that lives in the story-book, 
Or the maidenhair that from the rocks 
Dips and drips in the woodland brook. 


So no wonder the little girls 
Come with a jump and a skip and hop 
For the wonderful dandelion curls 
Made in Teddy-boy’s barber-shop. 
—Persis Gardiner. 


—s 
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What to Do When Lost in the Woods. 


I am sure the following taken from George 
Kennan’s article in a recent number of The Out- 
look will be of interest: 

“‘ It is probably useless to tell a man not to get 
excited and not to become panic-stricken when 
he loses his bearings in a great forest; but it 
ought not to be useless to say to him that he 
must establish a base by breaking a bush and 
tying a white handkerchief toit as soon as he 
discovers that he is lest, and that he must not 
leave that base without breaking a line of bushes 
or cutting a series of ‘ blazes’ so that he can find 
his way back to it with absolute certainty. So 
long as he holds that base he is comparatively 
safe, because searchers will know approximately 
where to look for him; but if he starts off ona 
wild, senseless rush through an extensive prime- 
val forest, he may not be found until the Day of 


Judgment. 
“ Every novice; who goes into a wild, unin- 





habited region should get from a good map and 
from his guide a fairly accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the country where he in- 
tends to camp, and especially of the watersheds 
and streams. He should then !earn to use a 
compass, and‘always carry one in a little chamois- 
skin bag suspended bya cord ora silver chain 
around his neck under his shirt. If he relies 
wholly upon a compass that he carries in his 
pocket, he is liable to change his clothes and get 
out into the woods without it, but if he carries an 
emergency compass, half a dozen fish hooks 
and flies, twenty feet of silk line and 
a water-proof box of matches in. little 
chamois-skin bag slung around his neck, 
he is sure to have these useful articles 
when he wants them, and he will be compara- 
tively safe in any wilderness, lost or not lost. 
If, furthermore, he makes it a rule not to go on 
any long trip alone without a belt hatchet, a pint 
cup of aluminum with a folding handle, and a 
Standard emergency ration weighing about a 
pound, he may be lost for several days, not only 
without danger,but without serious hardship. His 
compass will enable him to walk through the 
woods in @ straight course; with his line, hooks 
and flies he can catch fish in almost any stream; 
with matches from his water-pruof box he can 
always make a fire in any forest where he can get 
birch bark; in his pint cup'he can cook his emer- 
gency ration, as well as the fish that he catches, 
and with a belt hatcet, weighing a pound and a 
half, he may blaze trees as he goes, and put up in 
an hour a fairly comfortable shelter of poles and 
spruce boughs for the night. 

“If you should be so“unfortunate as to get lost 
in a wild, unknown country, without compass, 
food, matches, fish-hooks, hatchet or knife, the 
only safe rule is—break a bush, tie your handker- 
chief to it, and don’t rush away from that base. 
The color of the under sides of leaves is so differ- 
ent from the color of the upper sides, that the 
top of a bush, partly broken and turned over, 
will attract the eye ata distance of fifty yards; 
and in # forest where there is undergrowth, you 
may not only travel in a straight line, breaking 
bushes as you go, but may return with certainty 
by that line ot broken bushes to your handker- 
chief base—the spot where you first became be- 
wildered. Then, in searching for a lost trail, pro- 
ceed very slowly and carefully, looking on each 
side, as well as ahead, at every step. In 
approaching a faint, half-obliterated trail at 
right angles, you are very likely to go across 
without noticing it unless you get a view along it 
by looking sidewise. A path is easily made out 
if seen longitudinally; but you may step directly 
over it without being aware of the fact if you are 
looking only ahead. By this course of procedure 
a lost trail may be recovered in nine cases out of 
ten; and even if it be not recovered, you are far 
safer at your handkerchief base than you would 
be anywhere else in the whole forest. As soon, 
therefore, as you wander from a trail, or begin to 
suspect that you are lost, break a bush, tie your 
hendkerchief to it, and stand by! ’—George Ken- 
nan, in Outlook. 
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The Art of Swimming. 


In this age of athletics, it is really a wonder 
that every;one cannot swim, especially when the 
essentials required for it are only a few feet of 
water and the arms and legs. There are few 
places, even in our interior towns and cities, 
where the water cannot be found. Again the 
smallest child or weakest woman can enjoy the 
science natatorial. 

For those who have never tried to swim these 
brief but thorough instructions are prepared. 

When undressed rub yourself down with a 
rough towel and then walk into the water. 

The first thing to be done on entering is to put 
your head under water, open your eyes and 
accustom yourself to the look of things under 
water, which will overcome any fear that you 
may possess. After this has been done two or 
three times place any object that is hard and 
white at the bottom of the water, then try to pick 
it up, which will necessitate opening the eyes. 

When thoroughly accustomed to the water get 
an air bladder. 

Personally, I think an air bladder is of more as- 
sistance in holding a person in the water than a 
friend, as the bladder keeps one up to a uniform 
height, whereas, wheu held up by a friend one is 
apt to either slip, tire or lose patience, and the 
result is the pupil is unexpectedly forced under 
the water, and is apt to lose confidence in his 
power to keep afloat. Many who learn to swiin 
often wonder at their slow progress through the 
water, which is solely occasioned by so many 
learning the strokes incorrectly; therefore, par 
ticular attention should be given to the elemen- 
tary or initial stages. 

In my varied experience I have found that most 
nervous people gain confidence quicker on the 
back, as itis not only a more natural position, 
but it is much easier for a beginner to breathe, as 
so many have the tendency to tightly close the 
mouth when swimming on the breast. 

Start, then, by lyingon the back, either held up 
by a person Or by the aid of an air bladder; 
straighten yourself out, hold the head way back, 
the ears being under water. Some persons do 
not like the water penetrating the ears; to over- 
come this, place a little cotton-wool in each ear. 
then inflate the abdomen, draw your arms up 
alongside the body and straighten them out in a 
straight line with the shoulders; then push the 
arms and hands through the water until the 
latter touch the legs. After some little practice 
those movements will come easy. 

One great point beginners should always re- 
member, keep the hands and legs under the 
water. Many beginners get frightened by having 
so much of the water wash over their faces. This 
can always be overcome by keeping the hands 
below the water. When you have mastered 
these movements fairly well commence on the 
leg strokes. Start with the legs straightened out, 
the heels together, draw the feet up toward the 
body, keep the knees well turned out as far as 
possible. Shoot the legs out wide, then finish the 
kick by bringing the legs straight together with a 
snap. Thisstroke and way of swimming on the 
back will be found to be not only the easiest but 
the best, for one can lie on the back and rest by 
simply stretching out the arms back over the 
head in a straight line with the body. 

For the breast stroke commence by practicing 
the arm and leg movements on shore. The hands 
should be brought together to the chest and shot 
out straight in front, then turn the hands flat, 
palms downward, and bring them straight round 
in a line with the shoulders; from there bend the 
elbows back and bring the hands tog ‘ther at the 
chest. For the leg action lie face downward on a 
stool, draw the legs up, then kick them out as 
wide as possible, then bring the legs straight to- 
gether. 

The leg movement is the same as on the back. 

Practice the arm strokes first as they are easi-. 
est to manage. When you ‘have had a few days 
practice, try and swim; commence by bending for- 
ward with the hands straight in front of you and 
give yourself a slight push with your legs, then 
try and do the movements slowly and do not 
shorten them. 

In diving always be collected and cool when 
youdive. Have the lungs normal, or rather don’t 
dive with al] the air out of them; it is dangerous. 
Never dive in strange or muddy water.—Prof. F. 
E. Dalton. 


Historical. 

——The name “ New England * was given to 
this coast in 1614 by Capt. John Smith. 

——The price paid to the Indians by the Dutch 
for Manhattan Island was sixty guilders (about 
$24). 

—tThe population of New York in 1880 was 
1,206,299, that of Brooklyn 566,663 and of Jersey 
City 120,722, all of which are now really to be con- 
sidered a part of New York city. 

—-Four voyages in all were made by Colum 
bus. He was treated unkindly by Ferdinand, 
King of Spain, and onone occasion was sent 
home in chains by one of the king’s officials. He 
never touched onthe continent of North Amer- 
ica, though on his third voyage, in 1498, he landed 
on the continent of South America, near the 
Orinoco river. He died without knowing that he 
had discovered a new world, and the continent 
which he had discovered was not named for 
him. 

—None of the Southern colonies took part in 
the early French wars, with the exception of 
Queen Anne’s War. In 1702, South Carolina, then 
the southernmost colony, sent an expedition 
the Spanish territory of Florida. It captured St 
Augustine, but was driven away by the arrival of 








two Spanish war vessels. In 1706a French and 


Spanish expedition from Cuba ap ed before 
Charleston, but the South Carolinians 1 fought so 
well that it was beaten off with the loss of half 
itsmen. Before the next war took place, Georgia 
had become the southernmost colony, and did 
most of the fighting. 

——When America was discovered, the Indians 
were divided into tribes, though there were no 
exact boundaries between the countries of differ- 
ent tribes. The Indians of the Atlantic coast 
were generally Algonquins; the Indians of the in- 
terior, or Middle States, were Iroquois. On the 
other side of the Iroquois, along the Mississippi . 
there were other Algonquins, of whom some still 
survive in the Indian Territory, across the 
Mississippi. The tribes of the South, Creeks, 
Cherokees, Chicasaws and others, are kindred to 
the Iroquois. Their descendants are in the Ind 
ian Territory. 


Popular Science. 


——Eucalyptus and other trees of the Aus- 
tralian deserts store up water, which the natives 
obtain by cutting up the roots and standing the 
pieces on end. a 

——Pure barium, as lately obtained by M. 
Guntz in the electric fu nace, is silver-white 
when freshly cut, almost as soft as lead, fuses 
ata low, red heat and volatilizes rapidly at a 
bright red. It oxidizes rapidly in the air, often 
taking fire. i 

—--Darwin laid great stress on the “ survival 
of the fittest ” in the struggle of living forms for 
aplace on earth. Prince Kropotkin, in a new 
work, shows that “ mutual aid,” a kind of co-0p- 
eration in nature, has been, like competition, a 
leading factor in evolution. 

—tThe high-frequency electric currents of 
D’Arsonval are applied by two German dentists 
instead of ordinary anesthetics. Application of 
the current to the part is made througha mould- 
ing, which is covered inside with metallic powder 
and a layer of tinfoil, with an additional layer of 
asbestos to absorb heat. Out of fifteen cases of 
extraction of teeth with one root, thirteen cp2ra- 
tions were completely pairless. The patient re- 
mains in a waking condition, and the usual risks 
and annoyances are avoided. 

—Pure blue light isthe new consumption cure 
with which G. Kaiser is experimenting, in Ger- 











——France is the first in Eur in the poi 
fast trains, the fastest ovehegian Gtty-tigtd atin, 
an hour. England comes next, the fastest time 
being fifty-five miles. Third is Germahy, with 
— miles, and next Belgium, with forty- 

——The Unitted States produce about one-fifth 
of the world’s crop of wheat. Argentina, of 
which only one-sixtieth of the land is now under 
the plow, is capable of yielding four times our 
amount, or twenty-four times as much as she is 
now producing. 
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Hints by Way Manton. 





ne 
4191 Plain Shirt Wat: 
32 to 42 bust. 





4193 Child’s Wading 
Drawers, 2, 4and 6 yr 


Woman's Plain Stirt Wn st W.t1 V-Shaped 
Neck. 4191. 
To be Made With Elbow or Long Sleeves. 

The waist is simply cut with fronts and back only 
and is fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The back is gathered at the waist line where 
it is stayed with a band, but the fronts can be gathered 
or left free to be adjusted to the figure as preferred. 
The closing is in shirt-waist Style, and is effected by 
means of buttons and buttonholes worked in the box 
plait. The sleeves are one seamed, and can be finished 
at the elbows with roll-over flare cuffs, or at the wrists 
with naryow cuffs buttoned over into place. The neck 
is cut away to forma V, and is finished with a roll- 
over collar seamed to the edge. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 3} yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, 2§ yards 32 inches wide or 2 
yards 44 inches will be required. 

The pattern, 4191, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





many. The rays from an are lamp ¢ trated 
through a lens containing methylene blue de- 
Stroyed tubercle bacilli in about thirty miuutes, 
and, as the printing of a photographic positive 
proved the passage of the rays through the 
human body, it was shown to be possible to 
reach the bacilli in the lungs, and to killthem all 
with blue light. In two advanced cases of the 
disease, great improvement resulted in six days. 
——Nearly every shop in Japan for the sale of 
foreign goods is furnished witha sign ina for- 
eign language. No matter whether the language 
is intelligible, ifit is only in foreign characters 
that is enough. Many of these signs are a study: 
“ The all countries ‘boot and shoe small or fine 
wares.” “Old Curious.” “Horseshoe maker 
instruct by French horse leech.” “Cut hair | 
shop.” “If you want sell watch, I will buy. If | 
you want buy watch I will sell. Yes, sir, we will, 
all will. Come at my shop. Watchmaker.” 
* Hatter native country.” ‘ Antematic of Nausea 
Marina.” ‘The house build for the manufact 
ure of all and best kinds of hats and caps.” 


Aotes and Queries. 


RECOVERY FROM LIGHTNING STROKE.—“ R. 
W.H.”: The flash will not inflict harm, as one 
who lives to see the fire needs to concern himself 
no more with that discharge. If one has been 
struck by lightning the first thing to dois to go 
to work to restore~consciousness, as lightning 
cftener brings about suspended animation than 
somatic death. The condition of a person struck 
by lightning is much the same as that of a per- 
son rescued from drowning. Try to stimulate 
respiration and _ circulation. Do not cease 
in the effort to restore animation in less 
than an hour, as you value the life 
of the sufferer. The method, used to restore 
respiration is immaterial; a good way is to 
imitate the motion of respiration by alternately 
compressing and expanding the lower ribs. Do 
this gently but persistently at the rate of twenty 
times per minute. Keep the body warm by the 
application of hot flannels, bottles of hot water, 
hot bricks, or in case of an emergency warm 
clothing from bystanders. Rub the limbs up- 
ward, so as to force the blood to the heart 
and brain. Two or three persons can do 
this, remembering all the time to make 
but one stroke, and that toward the body, so 
as to force blood toward the heart. Rub firmly, 
but energetically. Three things are to be borne 
in mind; do not give up, keep up the effort to re- 
store respiration, and keep the body warm by 
rubbing and hot applications. When swallowing 
is established, a teaspoonful of warm water, 
wine, diluted whiskey or brandy, or warm 
coffee should be given. When  conscious- 
ness is restored encourage sleep. Do not give 
up, keep at work and send for a physician. 
Of the visible effects of lightning stroke upon 
the human body, little more can be said than that 
sometimes burns have been noticed, and fre- 
quently red or blue markings, which are localized 
congestions of the small blood vessels of the skin. 
These, because of the branchings and network, 
have led tothe fanciful idea of photographs of 
trees. The effect of lightning isto cause a tem 
porary paralysis of the respiration and the heart 
beat, which if allowed to continue, will deepen 
into death, but when treated as above described 
will generally pass away . 

PATE DE ForE GRAS.—“ Housekeeper’’: Hon. 
Albion W. Tourgee, well-known author and 
present United States consul at Bordeaux, has 
just sent in an elaborate report on the subject ot 
‘* pate de foie gras,” in which he says that it is 
hardly correct to refer to “ foie gras” as itis pro- 
duced in southern France, at least—as ‘“dis- 
eased.” A fatted goose liver is no more diseased 
than the meat of an overfed hog. Bothare “ ab- 
normal,” and in that sense might be regarded as 
the product of unsanitary conditions. The con- 
sul further says: ‘ Foie de gras d’oie’’—the fat 
goose liver—is prepared tor use and export here in 
several forms: (a) Fois gras naturel, ()) pate 
de foie gras and (c’ puree de foie gras. The 
folie gras naturel is simply the cooked liver 
served without any form of sauce or season 
ing, except the fat or oil of the liver itself. The 
pate de foie gras of commerce consists of the 
cooked liver packed intin boxes of a standard 
size, which the liver is roughly cut to fit. The 
space not occupied by the liver is filled with the 
trimmings of the liver or pork, finely hashed and 
pressed in. Over this is poured the melted fat, 
sometimes of the liver and sometimes beef suet. 
The pieces of liver clipped off in this process of 
fitting the cooked liver to the box are used with 
other hashed meats and flavoring matters like 
truffles in preparing what is known in commerce 
as * puree de foie gras.” 


Curious Facts. 

— There isa town of six hundred inhabitants 
on the top of the Mount of Olives. 

——In China grand banquets last twelve hours 
or even longer, and the menu includes such deli- 
cacies as pickled birds’ nests. 

——A giant crab, which spreads 114 feet, has 
been presented by Eugene G. Blackford to the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

—During the eruption of Mt. Soufriere 
the people of Kingston, island of St. Vincent, 
carried umbrellas to keep off the dust showers. 

-—-Long engagements are rather expensive 
affairs in Russia. The bridegroom-elect is ex- 
pected to send his fiancee a present every day. 

——The library of Congress has reached the 
sixth in size among the nations, France leading, 
England, Russia and Germany following in order, 

— A horsefly will live for hours after its head 
has been pulled off. The head of the mosquito 
hawk will continue eating its victim when sepa- 
rated from the thorax. 

— It is said that the flint which forms the sub 
stratum of London is nothing but petrified 
sponges. An examination of the fossil sponge 
or flint shows its structure. 

——The school board of Newport, R. I., has 
elected acolored woman as teacher in the public 
schools. She is the first negress to be so honored 
in the New England States. 

— Artificial woodwork will probably soon be 
made on a large scale, as a process has been dis- 
covered for forming sawdust into a solid sub-' 
stance more durable than mahogany or ebony, 
and capable of quite as brilliant a polish. 





























Child’s Wading Drawers. 4193. 


The drawers are simple in the extreme, but are 
generously full, as they are designed to draw on over 
the regulation clothing. The leg portions are seamed 
together,and are turned under at the lower edges, 
where they form casings through which elastic is in- 
serted that draws them up to the required size and 
forms frills. The upper edgealso is supplied witha 
casing and elastic, and the drawers can beso drawn 
on and made to perfectly protect the daintier ones 
and the pretty skirts worn beneath. 

To cut these drawers fora child of 4 years of age 
13 yards of material 27 inches wide or yards 36 or 
44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4193, is cut “in sizes for children of 2,4 
and 6 years of age. 








4190 Fiv> Gored Walk- 
ing Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 


4192 Two Piece 
Bishop Sleeves, 
32, 36 and 40 bust, 


Woman's Five-Gored Walking Skirt With 
Habit Back. 4190. 
d Perforated for Dip in Front. 

The skirt is cut in five gores that are snug about the 
hips, and flare freely about the feet. Inthe case of 
the original the closing 1s made invisibly at the left 
front seam, so doing away with all the annoyance 
often attendant upon a placket at the back, but when 
preferred the opening can be made at the centre back 
seam and closed invisibly. or by means of buttons 
and buttonholes extended for the entire length of the 
skirt. The upper edge can be fintshed with the belt 
or with either a narrow facing or binding. 

To cut this skirt in the medium size 459 yards of ma- 
terial 27dnches wide, 44 yards "32 inches wide, 43 yards 
44 inches wide or 3 yards 52 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, 4190, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 





Woman's Two-Piece Bishop Sleeve. 4192. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The sleeve is cut in two pieces, the full upper which 
drops over the cuff and the narrow under portion. 
When made of siik, wool and the like, or of any ma- 
terial that will not require frequent laundering, it 
should be adjusted over the fitted lining that serves 
to hold the puff in place, but washable fabrics are 
better and prettier unlined as they give a softer and 
semi-transparent effect that is exceedingly attractive, 
The lining is carefully shaped, and will be found an 
excellent foundation for fancy sleeves of any sort. 

To cut these sleeves in the medium size 29 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, lj yards 27, 32 or 44 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 4192, is cut in three sizes, small, corre. 
sponding to 32 inch, medium, corresponding to 36 inch, 
and large, Corresponding to 40-inch bust measure. 








3839 Kimona = 


Dressing Sacque, 4189 Girls Bloomers, 
32. 36 and 40 bust, 6 to 14 years. 


Girl’s Bloomers. 4189. 


The bloomers are generously full without being 
baggy, and are shaped to give freedom without un- 
necessary bulk. The leg portions are hemmed at the 
lower edges and drawn up by means of elastic in 
serted in the hems. The upper edges are simply 
gathered and joined to the belts which meet, and are 
buttoned together at the sides where openings ace 
cut. 

To cut these b'oomers fcr a girl of ten years of age 
4 yards of materia! 21 inches wide, 2g yards 27 inches 
wide, 1 yards 44inches wide or 1¢ yards 52 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4189, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10 
2and I4 years ofage. 





Kimona Dressing Sacque. No. 3839. 


Ease and relaxation are well understood by all the 
Oriental races, and nerve-driven A: erican women 
are wisely adopting their negligee garments, among 
which no one is more popular than the short Kimona. 
While by no means an exact replica of those worn by 
the Japanese, it includes all the essential features, 
and makes an ideal dressing sacque. The model illus- 
trated is admirable in every way, and is well adapted 
to many materials. The original is made from Japan- 
se cotton crepe witha band of|plain-colcred Japanese 
silk, but flowered muslins and dimities are pretty for 
warm days. Frenchand Scotch flannel and filannel- 
eette are excellent for cooler weather, and still hand- 
somer sacques can be made of figured Oriental or 
foulard silks. The yoke is perfectly smooth and ex 
tends over the shoulders at the front. The skirt por- 
tion is simply gathered and seamei to its lower edge, 
while a band extends round the entire garment, mak- 
ingafinish. The sleeves are loose and flowing, with 
slight fullness at the shoulders. 

To cut this Kimona for a woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide or 23 yards 32 inches wide will be required, 
with 1j yards in any width for bands. 

The pattern, 3839, is cut in three sizes—small, me- 
dium and large. 


—_ 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2 1902 








The Horse. 


New England Circuit. 


No. 1 in this page illustration this 
week is a likeness of the trotting gelding 
Gen. Johnson, that won a good race at 
Readville week before last, Heis a rac) 
shaped, seven-ycar-old black gelding sired 
by the fast, game, handsome trotter Lynre 
Bel, that trainer E. D. Bither of Jay-Eye- 
See (2.10), Phallas (2.13) and Kremlii: 
(2.07%) fame campaigned in 1875 and drove 
toa record of 2.105 at Lexington, Ky., on 
Oct. 10 of that year. 

The sire of Lynne Bel was St. Bel (2.24%). 
full’ brother of Belsire (2.18), Bell Boy 
(2.19), Bow Bells (2.19}), Chimes (2.307), 
etc. The dam of Lynne Bel was Vashti, by 
Bayonne Prince (2.214), and his second dam 
was by Mambrino Pilot, a highly bred son 
of Mambrino Chief. 

Gen. Johnson’s dam was by Fairlawn, 
and Fairlawn was by Nutwood (2.18}), out 
of Streamlet. 
and her dam was Sophy, by Edwin Forrest 
49. Sophy (sometimes spelled Sophie) was 
the second dam of Nancy Hanks (2.04), also 
the second dam of Mike Wilkes (2.15}), lra 
Wilkes (2.28), ete. Gen. Johnson was 





campaigned last year and took a record of | 


2,20 at Syracuse, June 27, 1901. His present 
record is 2.14%, made in the race that he won 
at Readville on the 4th inst. 

No. 2 is the likeness of the trotting stall- 
ion Mars, a_ well-proportioned, strongly 
made brown stallion, about 15.2 hands 
high, bred by Moses Carr, Terre Haute, 
Ind., and foaled in 1897. His pedigree is a 
very peculiar one, and must be presented in 
tabular form in order to be appreciated. 
His sire is Margrave (three-year-old trot- 


The latter was by Almont33, | 





ting record 2.154). 

Margrave was got by Baron Wilkes (2.18), 
and his dam, Spanish Maiden (2.293), was | 
by Happy Medium. Spanish Maiden’s dam | 


was Maggie Keene, by Mambrino Hatcher, | : 


a son of Herr’s Mambrino Patchen. 

The dam of Mars is Arless, by Neponset, | 
and Neponset was by Nutwood (2.183); | 
dam by Gov. Sprague (2.204); second dam, | 
Belle Patchen (the dam of Baron Wilkes, | 
2.18), by Mambrino Patchen, making Mars | 
quite closely inbred to the great brood | 
mare Belle Patchen, the dam of his noted | 
; } 
sire. 

The second dam of Mars was Artelie, by | 
Bourbon Russell. The latter was by Mam- | 
brino Russell, and his dam was Steinette, | 
by Steinway (3) (2.25}), son of Strathmore; 
next dam, the famous brood mare Ned 
(dam of Clemmie G., 2.153), ete. _Mambrino 
Russell, sire of Bourbon Russell, was by 
Woodford Mambrino (2.215), and his dam | 
was Miss Russell, the dam of Nutwood | 
(2.183), making Margrave also inbred to this | 
famous speed-perpetuating daughter of | 
Pilot Jr. 

Mars’ third dam was Bella Stéck, by | 
George Steck, and George Steck was by | 
Strathmore, out of the fanidus old Ned, the | 
second dam of Bburbon':Russelly which | 
makes Mars also inbred both ‘to Strathmore | 
andto the great brood maré Ned, by Berk- | 
ley’s Edwin Forrest. The fourth dam of | 
































































































Mars was by the successful brood-mare | 


sire, Clark Chief, by Mambrino Chief. 

Mars took a three-year-old record of* 2.294 
at Terre Haute, Ind. Last season hé: was 
handled by the successful Brockton trainer, 
A. Johnson; who started him in two races, 
but did not lower his record. He won 
handily at Readville, week before last, and 
made a record of 2.13? in the second heat. 
He also won in straight heats at Dover, N. 
H., last week,in 2.17, 2.184, 2.15, and acts 
like a 2.10 trotter. 

No. 4 in the illustration is Carthage Girl, 
a black mare bred by O. F. Berry, Carthage, 
Ill., and foaled in 1895. Her sire, Dedron, 
was got by Game Onward, a son of Onward 
(2.234), by George Wilkes (2.22).. The dam 
of Carthage Girl was got by Amber, a son 


of Almont, and her second dam was by Par- | 


agon, he by Egmont, a son of Belmont 64. 

Carthage Girl;started last season in eleven 
races and gained heat-winning brackets in 
all but two of them. She began the season 
without a record and closed it with a mark 
of 2.13}, made at Saugus, Mass., Oct. 8. She 
started in the 2.12 pace at Readville, July 2, 
lost the first heat to Annie Leyburn in 2.104, 
but won the next two and race in 2.094, 
2.114. She won the 2.12 pace at Dover last 
week in straight heats. 

No. 5in the illustration is a likeness of 
the handsome trotting mare Gene D., bred 
by D. C. Durrell, Dead River, Me., and 
foaled in 1895. Her sire is the double-gaited 
Johnny Wilkes (pacing record 2.17}, trotting 
record 2.174). Johnny Wilkes was got by 
Nelson’s Wilkes, ason ot Aleyone(2.27). The 
dam of Johnny Wilkes was an inbred Mor- 
gan, being by Locomotive,a son of Gen. 
Knox, and out of Purity, by Winthrop Mor- 
rill. The latter was one of the strongest 
inbred Morgans that ever stood in Maine. 

The dam of Gene D. was by Kohinoor. 
The latter was by Volunteer, one of the 
most noted sons of Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian as a sire of game, race-winning 
trotters. The dam of Kohinoor was 
by Godfrey Patchen, a son of the re- 
nowned George M. Patchen (2.234). The 
second dam of Gene D. was undoubtedly 
by Chenery’s Grey Eagle, a horse that 
was strictly running bred, but made a 
trotting record of 2.31, and sired two trotters | 
with records below,2.27. Fearless, a son of 
this Grey Eagle, got the dam of Ellard 
(2.09%), the fastest trotter got by Charley 
Wilkes (2.21#), and the first Massachusetts- 
bred trotter to make a record of 2.10 or 
better. 
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(1) Gen Johnson, 2.1i}. (2) 


Mars, 2.13}. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND (CIRCTIT. 


(3) Finish first heat, 2.24 trot—Dover, 


(4) Carthage Girl, p., 2.094. 


(5) Gene D., 2.124. 


(6) Finish first heat 2.13 pace—Dover. 


































Enough Potash 


in the fertilizer is as necessary 
as the use of the plow to in- 
sure a full crop. 


Our, books tell how much plant food 
each crop removes from the soil, also 
how best to replace it. They are free. 

































—- FOR SALE, AGON 6594. 


| Trotting-race record (3 years), 2.1%}, sire of si 

trotiers and two pacers, with records between 2.)! 

and 2.2 ever advertised for public service. 

Foaled tn 1887; solid mahogany bay, 16 hands, wii! 
| weigh in ordinary stud flesh 1200 pounds. High styie 
and action, as sound and vigorous as he was at si; 
years of age. 

Sired by Nutwood 660, 2.189, the greatest sire who 
hae oe eee eg ai Alpha sore record 
2.234, dam of gon, 3, 2.18}, yy, 4, 2.19}, and obo 
lian, 2.20). Alpha, by ‘Aleantara 735, D : 20 
146 with records of 2.30 and better. Alpha’s dam, the 
great mare Jessie Pepper, dam of Alpha, 2.233, [ona, 
1.173, and Le Grande, sire of Jim, 2.30. and grandam of 
Montezuma, 2.299. Nutwood, by Belmont 64, he by 
Abdallah 15, he by Hambletonian 10. Nutwood’s dai: 
was Miss Russell, dam of Maud 8.. 2.08}, Cora Bel 
| mont, 2.243, Russia, 2.28, Nutwood, 2.1*9, ete.. she by 
Pilot Jr. 12. Alcantara, by George Wilkes 519, rac 
record 2.22, he by Hambletonian 10. Jessie Pepper 
by Mambrino Chief 11, ete. 
| This horse became mine the twelfth of last month 

through the will of the late Judge Hubbard. He is 
warranted exactly as represented, and is offered fo: 
sale only because I am not in the horse business. 

It will be noted: (1) That 4gon is himself not orl, 
a grand individual, but a preventrotter. (2) That 
| he is no experiment, but is already a proven sire «1 
trotters. (3) That he was sired by Nutwood, himseit 
a tr r, and the .greatest sire of trotters that has 
evériived. \(4) Thathis dam, Alpha, was herself a 
| trotter. (5) -That she is a proven dam of trotters 
| (6) That she was by a horse himself a trotter, and a 
| great sire of trotters. 

- This combination cannot be had in a young stallion 
and fs rare in old or young. I believe Nutwood sola 
for $22,500 when he was 18 years old, and earned a 
fortune for Mr. Stout afterwards. It is reported that 
McKinney (14 years old) has just sold for 225,000. If 
this horse is not sold immediately he will be placed 
; in the stud. Address 

Cc. E. WHEELER, 

Asst. Gen. Attorney for the Chicago & Northwestern 
/ Rail way Company in Iowa. 

} Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Concord, N. H. 
State: Fair. 
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Speed Card, all $400 Purses. 
‘PACING. TROTTING. 


2.30 2.40 

2.25 2.29 
- 2.22 2.25 
2.18 2.22 
| 2.44 2.18 
| Free-for-All 


| CONDITIONS-— Five per cent. to enter and start 
and five per cent. additional from money winners. 
Governed by Rules of National Trotting Associa- 





He would have won in straight heats, but 
this was Mr. Litchfield’s first race, and he 
missed the location of the wire in the first 
heat, and pulled up in front of the grand- 
stand, instead of the clubhouse. Mr. G. F. 
Leonard took advantage of it, and won the 
heat with the black gelding Charley King. 
Mr. Litchfield went on and won easily ‘the 
next two heats with Graphic. 

Class 2, for trotters, was a rattling race 
for three heats,, Thefe were five starters in 
this event, and the ¢ontest lay chiefly be- 
tween Ben Wiikes, driven by Mr, George A. 
Graves, and Clint Carty,ariven by Mr. Frank 
G. Hall. In a rattling brush through the 
stretch in the first round Clint Carty won 
the heat by a head in 2.204, but Ben Wilkes 
nabbed the next one in 2.193." The third 
heat was another corn cracker between Clint 
Carty and Ben Wilkes, both under a stiff 
drive through the stretch. Ben Wilkes had 
the heat won up to within a length of the 
wire, but in the last strides Clint Carty stuck 
his nose in front and won the heat in 2.19. 
‘The last half of this mile was trotted in 1.08, 
and Clint Carty was all of two lengths back 
of the leader at the half-mile pole. 

Armilla, Susie K. and Imogene made a 
good race of Class 3. Mr. Farmer drove 
Armilla and was content to trail in both 
heats up tothe stretch, where he brought 
her along, winning the two heats in 2.28}, 
2.264. ; 

Mr. Farmer also won Class 4, with Red 
Cliffe in about the same way. The second 
heat was in 2.20}. Mr. Farmer thus won 
two blue ribbons for President Bigelow, 
who owns both Armilla and Red Cliffe. It 
was the first victory of the season of either 
of these horses. 

Miss Duke gnd Temple Wilkes were also 





While attending the Maine State Fair at | 
Lewiston, one year ago last fall, Mr. C. W. | 
Lasell saw Gene D. and bought her. She | 
had no record then, if we remember cor- | 
rectly, but had shown a mile right around 
2.224, and was offered for sale at just a fair 
Her beauty and her way | 


from this vicinity, including landlord Hall 
of the Adams House and the Chardon-street 
dealer, Charley Barnard. The latter would 
have bought her, but Mr. Lasell promptly 
took her when priced to him. 

Mr.  Lasell started Gene D. at the 
Brockton Fair that fallin two races, won 
first money in one and third in the other, 
giving her arecord of 2.25}. Last season 
she was started in thirteen races, won first 
money in six of them, second money in 
three, third in two and was behind the 
money twice. She closed the season with a 

ecord of 2.154. She won the first heat of 
the 2.15 tret at Dover, N. H., last week, 
reducing her record to 2.124, and got sec- 
ond money. This is the fastest record ever 
made by a Maine-bred trotting mare. 
>} 
Matinee of the Gentlemen’s Driving 

Club of Boston. 

The third matinee of the season under 
the auspices of the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Club of Boston was held at Readville on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week, July 23, 
and it was the best of the matinees so far 
held this summer. Three of the four races 
furnished excellent contests. 

Mr. George Litchfield had an easy victory 
with the bay gelding Graphic in Class 1. 

















scheduled to race. Miss Duke was slightly 
lame and it-was thought best not to start 
her. Mr. J.. P. O’Connor drove Temple 


SUMMARIES. 


Gentlemen’s Driving Club, Readville, 
Mass., Jury 23, 1902—Class 1, trotting. 


speed, and he won at pleasure. 

Dorena always seemed to have an extra link to 
let out’in the next event, the 2.40 class, and Dou- 
cella or A. H. R. were the ones that forced her to 
do it. 

In the 2.25 class Charles M. was never headed, 
although Cherry Arden and Sunol Prince made 
several severe rushes on him, but he always 
seemed to have areserve for just such emergen- 
cles, 

Cherry Arden is a very rapid young pacer, and 
when she gets a little older and has had more 
experience she should be very fast and take a 
low mark. 

The officiais were: Starter, C. S. Dorith; 
judges, A. H. Sterling, Dr. Clinch and Dr. 
Christie; timers, J. R. Lamy and G. S. Murchie. 
secretary, H. Clifton Eye. 


SUMMARIES. 
eatin Me., July 23, 1902—2.19 trot. Purse, 





Kwanon, ch h, by Kremlin (Johnson) ..... 111 

Othmar, br g, by Louis Owosso (Fletcher) .2. 2 2 

Rock Farm Grace. br m, by Clonmore ..... $ 3 3 

Jerry D., b g, by Lord Dufferin............. 444 
Time, 2 27}, 2.24%, 2.23. 

Same day—2.40 trot or pace. Purse, $300. 
Dorena, br m, by Woodbrino (Fletcher)....1 1. 1 
Doucella, br m (Bell) ........---...-.-..22.- 322 
We ME Ay CIEE nn 90.08 éSasve ce coconseducceumeeee 
I EEE oxo0 cc sccacisccashonnystsacneaee at 4 4 

Time, 2.274, 2.26}, 2.274. 

Same day—2.25 trot or pace. Purse, $300. 
Charles M., bik g. by Norway Knox... 11 
Sunol Prince, ch g, by Sunolo ....... 4 2 
Cherry Arden, bm, by Cherrycroft. - 2 6 
Russell McGregor, ch g, by Robert Mc- 

NONI 6 n8g4 ce el aed ives dats caenemapacad 3 3 
Rex, rn g, by Jay Bird.....-.....222-2-22.2. 5 5 4 
Tutrix, b m, by Phalaco ...........- 22-22... 5 5 


Time, 2.25}, 2.233, 2.23}. 
Second Day. 


The second day's racing at the Calais Driving 
Park was well attended, and the events were of 
more than ordinary interest. Between the heats 
J. M. Johnson gave an exhibition of his yearling 
Bow Gallant, by Bow Bells (2.19}). The dam of 
this colt is Directress (2.19), by Director (2.17). 
The colt moves about the same as Todd did at his 
age and will makea trotter barring accident. 
Happy Girl also gave an exhibition mile be- 
tween heats, stepping the half in 1.12, and the 
mile in 2.24, without a skip, but she did not do 
herself justice in the 2.18 trot or pace. 

Doucella, winner of the 2.30 trot or pace,is a 
fine young mare and fast. Her chances of win- 
ning would have been slim had Barbadoes not 
been ruled out for swerving on the home stretch. 
Barbadoes isa fast horse and appears to have 
great endurance. His owner is Mr. C. Cone, 




















NOE icin ode a cael ea Sakura ec aati cke aaa w/e > | 
Charley King, blk g (Mr. G. F. Leonard)..1 2 2 
Baron Leo, blk g (Mr. U. H. Belledeu). ---- 3.3 3 

Time, 2.58}, 2.41}, 2.47. : 

Same day—Class 2, trotting. 

41! 
1 2] 
2 3! 
33 4 
5 5 5 
Time, 2.20}, 2.19}, 2.19. 

Class 3, trotting. 

Armilla, bIk m. by Wilkes Boy (Mr. W. B. 

MC his ie cnn cht ccs ame veniEt cone takes + oe 14 
Imogene, blk m (Mr. P. B. Bradley) ......--.- 3 2 
Susie K., b m (Mr.C. H. Belledeu)............ 23 
Keryx, bm (Mr. S. H. Blodgett) ...-.-.-....... 44 
Bonnie Sid, br m (Mr. A. C. Aldrich)...-...-. 5 5 

Time, 2.284, 2.264. 

Class 4, trotting. 

Red Cliffe, ch g, by Honor (Mr. W. B. 

IE ok ding at Vans oun sans dedeamns codices ol 11 
Jock Bowen, br g (Mr. W. D. Hunt) .....-..--. 22 
Nellie Boca, gr m (Mr. P. B. Bradley) -..--. ---- 43 
Ilda Sultan, bik m (Mr. G. S. Wellman)...--.. 364 

Time, 2.24, 2.20}. 
Racing at Calais, Me. 

Despite the unfavorable outlook of the weather, 
about eight hundred people were present to wit- 
ness the events on the first day of the meeting 
given by the Calais Driving Park Association, 
and which were managed by Hon. J. M. Johnson. 
Three classes were raced off as per summaries. 

{In the 2.19 class there were good horses, but 


they failed to force Kwanon to the limit of his: 


and his misfortune was lamented by his many 
friends, but the judges must do their duty, and 
they did their work efficiently and with general 
approbation. 

Park Campello isa grand horse. Hs moves as 
smoothly asthe best piece ot machinery, and, 
when pressed, always seemed to have a surplus 
of speed. Cherry Arden showed up well in this 
race, has plenty of speed and should take alow 
mark before the close of tne season. 

Kwanon won his race in a walk. It was his 
fourth race this season, and he has won them all. 
He can trotin 2.16 right now. Mayor J. M. John- 
sonhas sold the yearling colt Jack Moore, by 
Bingen (2.06}), dam, Lesura, by Ailerton (2.094), 
to G. W. Leavitt, for $2000. 

SUMMARIES. 

Calnis. Me., July 24, 1902—2.30 trot or pace. 
Purse, $300. 

Doucella, br m, by Don Pedro (Bell) ..... 14311 
Nena Wilkes, b g, by Barney Wilkes 


CURIOOE) sos Sid. don soso as eeereibeds 31222 
A. H. B., ch g, by Nelson Wilkes (Bragg)2 5 5 4 4 
Lesura, blk m, by Allerton (Johnson) ...5 3 433 
Barbadoes, bik g, by Lycurgus (Cone)...4 2 1 ro 
Bishee Girl. bm, by Ontonian..-......... dis 
Sligo, br g (Lint). ....-22--..-.20-2.. 02002. dis 


Time, 2.26, 2.28%, 2.27, 2.26}, 2.273. 
Same day—2.18 trot or pace. Purse, $500. 


and the other to R. C. Hooper. 


Time, 2.233, 2.23, 2.22}. 
Same day—2.19 class. Purse, $500. 
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General Notes. 


— Pa Pe 


week. , 
Monroe Salisbury has bought Monte Carlo 
(2.144): ; eas, 
Thirty-six of the heats at Cleveland were 
in 2.10 or better. os 
The Swift.(2.09}) has a foal at foot by Hal 
Dillard (2.043). 
Budd Doble intends to spend most oi the 
summer at Cleveland, 0. 


A new mile track will be built at Kansas 
City, Mo., in the near future. 


The number of starters at Saugus last 
week averaged over ten toa class. 


Four amateur races will be on the card 
for the Brighton Beach meeting. 


The meeting at old Saugus last week was 
one of the best in the history of the track. 


Some excellent judges think that Rythmic 
is the best green trotter that has shown up 
this season. oF 

Riley B. (2.06}) was timed in 2.04 in a heat 
at Cleveland in which he was second to Dan 
Patch in 2.033. ‘ 

Henry Knapp is quite hopeful of getting 
Frank Bogash (2.03%) to the races. His first 
start will be at the Brighton Beach meeting. 


Boralma (2.07):is reported to have worked 
a mile at Cleveland, on Friday of last week, 
in 2.064, last half in 1.02, final quarter in 30} 
seconds. y x 

The Refero gelding Major McKinley, a 
green horse, recently paced a mile over the 
Lexington track in 2.15, last quarter of 
itin32seconds. 

Edna Cook (2.12) is reported to have 
worked a mile recently in 2.085 for Ed 
Geers. Sheisten years old and made her 
record in 1899. 

Alice Gray (2.134), one of the new comers 
to the list, is by Aquarius, son 5f Pancoast, 
and out of Daisy (dam of Georgianna, 2.21}, 
and Geneva, 2.26). _ = 
Simmons (2.28) is a great race horse sire 
but the first of his get to enter the 2.10 list 
is Hesperus, who took a record of 2.094 at 
Cleveland last week. 


The great brood mare Flaxy now has the 
distinction of being the dam of two 2.05 per- 
formers, Royal R. Sheldon (2.04%) and 
Audubon Boy (2.05). - 
Effie Powers (2.084) is still a terror to the 
half-mile track free-for-allers. She won at 
Titusville, Pa., last week, stepping the last 
heat of her race in 2.11}. 


Dr. Porter is at the Readville track with 
six horses, four of them _ belonging to 
Colonel Stevenson, one to Howland Russell 














D. J. Campau, president of the Detroit 


Kwanon, ch h, by Kremlin (Johnson) ....-.. 111 
Othmar, br g cee) PN aaa maeEees 09 22 3 
Rock Farm Grace, ) m (Floanen)...-..---- 3 3 3 
Jerry D.,b g (Smith) .-.......-......2.-...-4 4 4 
Time, 2.27}, 2.24}, 2.23. 
H, MCADAM, 


Cleveland had a splendid meeting last 


Park Campello. b g by Parkside (Warren)1 1 1 
Ci rden, m, by Cherrycroft 
(Murohie) .... 222.2... --00+ssececes-ssseue 3 2 2 
Lois G., ) m, by C. K. Fletcher (Fietcher).2 3 3 
Happy Grrl, bm, by Happy West (Clarke) dis 


Driving Club, bred the four-year-old Direc- 
tum Spier, who won the 2.27 trot at Cleve- 
land last week, and took a record of 2.134. 


have a chance to race at the Grand Circui 
meeting at Readville. 
haps more races will be provided for them 


and. 5, - 


Boreal.’ 


He recently stepped a mile in 2.214. 


Report has it that the California stallion 


sixteen years old, and is the sire of Ethel 
Downs (2.10) and four others. He was 
raced in this section in 1897. 

C. K. G. Billings has donated a $5000 gold 

cup to be contested for by amateur drivers 
at the Memphis meeting in October. The 
conditions governing the competition are to 
be similar, so it is understood, to those now 
governing the contest for the Challenge 
Trophy. 
With The Abbot (2.033), Lord Derby 
(2.064), Boralma (2.07), The Monk (2.07), 
John A. McKerron (2.10, matinee record 
2.06%), and perhaps others as contestants for 
the Challenge Trophy, whata race it will 
be! Can you pick the winner? 


John A. McKergon worked a mile in 2.10} 
at Cleveland one Gay last:week, the middle 
half of it at the moderate gait of 1.094. He 
trotted the first qaa@fter in 31 seconds, was 
cased back through the middle half, and 
stepped home from~the third quarter in 30 
seconds. 


Grace Eldred (2) (2.17), Marvin’s candi- 
date for the three-year-old division of the 
Kentucky Futurity this year, recently won 
a matinee race at Lexington in 2.17}, 2.16}. 
Bert Herr, the erratic brother of Charley 
Herr, was second to her in the last heat of 
the race. 


Hiram Tozier, who has trained Eleata 
(2.08?) this spring, and since, up to the time 
that she was sold, says that he believes 
there is only one trotter living that can beat 
her, and that trotter is Cresceus. The price 
paid by Mr. Hanley for the mare is not 
known, but it is known that she was held at 
$20,000. : 

Ed. Steiner, Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
bought Hamilton (2.144) from Guy Lee for 
the reported price of $2500. Hamilton has 
been performing in the Central New York 
Circuit and has won five first and one sec- 
snd moneys out of six starts this season. 


Secretary Jewett of the New England 
Trotting Horse Breeders Association has 





| 


At least one and per- | 


A communication from Cleveland states eS oo 
that the date of the Inter-City matinee, at | ° ° 
which time the Challenge Trophy will be | The Hoosac Valley Agricultural Society 
competed for, has been fixed for Sept. 4 | 


The two-year-old pacing filly Her Grace, 
by Austral,dam by Young Jim, stepped a 


| mile recently over the Lexington track in | 
2.15}. Austral, her sire, is a brother to | ori ams Mass 
: | 
H 3, 5 


The three-year-old stallion The Baron, by 
Baron Wilkes, dam by Eldorado, and owned 
by A. C. Hawkins, Lancaster, Mass., is 
showing up well in his work at Readville. 


Boodle (2.124) 1s again in training. He is | * 


tion, of which this association is a member, except 
that hopples are allowed. Splendid track, perfectly 
t | equipped, liberal management. 

Entries close Aug. 15, with 

H. C. PEARSON, Secretary of Races, 

a Concord, N. H. 





WILL HOLD ITS 


Forty-Third Annual Fair, 


prey", ae 


Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1902. 








2.40 Trot............... ....................... Purse, $250 
i . ent 250 
| 2.35 Trot and Pace............................. 250 
2.21 Trot and Pace ............................“ 250 
| 2.25 Trot and Pace ...........2--22----e. 25» 
| 2.15 Trotand Pace_________....----..---_ « 250 


A. P. CARPENTER, Secretary, 
North Adams, Mass. 


BARRE, VT. 


AUGUST 20, 21, 22. 
$2500 IN PURSES 


GRANITE ary TROTTING PARK, 
RUGG & CAMPBELL, Preps. 


PURSES AND CLASSES. 
| 2.50 Trot and Pace ______-.-.-.-. 
fe) 2. eee 
2.40 Trot and Pace..__....._.....-..........___._-. --- 
2.30 Trot and Pace ___.....--. 
2.27 Trot and Pace ____._._ 
2.24 Trot and Pace __.___.__._ 
2. 
2 





| 
| 
| 


21 Trot and Pace ______.._--__- 
9 Trot and Pace ___..__..._. -___ 
6 Trot and Pace _.......-... 
\.. AMSG RE 

Entries Close Tuesday, Aug. 12, at 11 P. M. 
CON DITIONS—Member of National Trotting 
Association,and their rules to govern. Mile heats, best 
| 3in5. Purses divided 50, 25,15 and 10 per cent. No 
horse to receive but one money in any class. Hopples 
|; allowed. Rule 17 will be enforced. No CONDI- 
| TIONAL ENTRIES RECEIVED. Entries sent by 
| Telegram must be followed by complete written 
| entry. Right reserved to refuse any entry, or declare 
| Off any class not filled satisfactory. also as to pro- 
| gram, weather and postponement. Horses named in 
three or more classes must pay in two. Trotters 
eligible at 4seconds below each ¢lass above. Horses 
called at lo’clock P. M., or earlier. Six to enter, 
— to start. Entrance fee 10 per cent., to accompany 
entry. 

N. B.—4 Telephones call Rugg & Campbell. 
for blanks. 


EAST PACER FOR SALE. 


Natural born pacer, standard and registered, best of 
breeding, 6 years old, color bay, sound, kind and 
gentle, does not wear hopples; can show mile in 2.15 
or better, and quarters in 31 seconds. She has the 
best of brains, and honest as they make them. Has 
been used on the road until the first of May, when she 
was given track work. Is in fine condition and ready 
for the races. Will give particulars and show on 
track to intending purchasers. I timed her a half 
mile in 1.05 last week. Address 

H. O. LINSLEY, 
301 Washington Street, Norwich, Conn. 


FOR EXCHANGE. 


The fast green pacing mare Hazel Wilkes, 
sister to Bismarck, 2.13}, for a standara-bred 
stallion. Must have good size, action and speed. 





—— 
< 











Send 











just returned from a trip to Detroit and 
Cleveland, where he attended the two Grand 
Circuit meetings. He says the attendance 
was large at both meetings, and they were 
altogether very successful. He thinks 
Rhythmic the best green trotter that he 
saw while he was away. The probabilities 
are that he will bea starter in the Massa- 
chusetts stake. He says most of the 
stables that were at Detroit and Cleveland 





The chances are that the amateurs will 





will be at Readville. 


Address BOX 69, 
Varmeuthville, Me. 


THE VERMONT LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Offers for sale a pair of long-tailed Daniel Boones, 
with the white marks characteristic of that family, 
16.13, and a very attractive cob, a bay, 15.1, weight 1450, 
with natural short dock carried high, safe for lady in 
harness or under saddle. For detailed description 
address by mail or telephone 

THOMAS SANDERS, President, 








Birchbrow, Haverhill, Mass. 


August 26-29, '02 
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